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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE PRINTING-PRESS. 
BY STEPHEN MC NAMARA. 
HE name of George P. Gordon has been so long and 
so intimately linked with platen jobbers, no doubt 
many will be surprised to learn that he had ever essayed 
to construct a cylinder press. The inevitable success 










attending strict adherence to a fixed purpose is abund- 
antly shown throughout his career, wherein it would seem 
by the records, to have been his chief aim in life to bring 
the platen jobber to absolute perfection. A comparison 
between this press as he found it and that which he left, 
would indicate his highest aspirations had been satisfied. 

Nor is it strange that one so gifted should, for a time, 
permit his mind to drift away, for relaxation as it were, 
4 








from continuous labor to find some relief in exercise by 
experiments in a direction foreign to his trend. To one 
so constituted such rest was conducive toward renewed 
vigor, and strengthened him in the knowledge gained, 
causing him to abandon a field for which he felt he was 
unfitted, and adding zest to his efforts in the sphere where 
he rightfully belonged. His cylinder experience is here 
inserted, since it began at the time of which 
we write. The writer is indebted to 
A. Sydney Doane, of New York, from 
whose graceful pen the following fitting 
eulogy appears : 

‘‘While the greater part of the inventive 
period of the life of the late George P. 


Gordon was, fer force, directed to improvements in job 
printing-presses, time was found by him for improvements 
in cylinder presses, to a certain extent. 

‘‘ If these improvements were nct so marked or success- 
ful as those made by him in jobbers, it must be borne in 
mind that his experience as a printer was mainly with job 
presses — for, as we remember his printing-office, the. only 
presses employed by him were the Orcutt press, the Ruggles 
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and ahand press. His aie was thus directed to improve- 
ments in this particular class of printing machines— they 
were his strong points—and as rival manufacturers entered 
the field his efforts were necessarily directed in this particu- 
lar channel to hold his own (so to speak) ; and this, added 
to the fact that he was a bed-and-platen man, either from 
conviction or education, will prove sufficient reason for the 
fact that his efforts in the construction of cylinder presses 
amounted to no more than they did, and his machines of 
the cylinder type did not meet with the success that 
attended his efforts in the job press direction. 

“ His first cylinder press was patented as early as 1856, 
and but one was built by him. This press was known as 
an upright cylinder, from its peculiar construction, the ink 
distributing surface being placed in the same plane as the 
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‘* No engraving of this seni was ever made, ‘at 
with the building of a single machine all further efforts in 
the direction of upright cylinder presses may be said to 
have ceased. 

‘‘In 1857, to him and to F. O. Degener (subsequent 
inventor of the Degener jobber) was patented an improved 
motion for preserving rolling contact, in which a bed, 
reciprocating in its movement, and sustained by two sup- 
ports placed obliquely, or out of parallel with each other, 
was employed with a cylinder ; the object sought being 
that the face of such bed as moved back and forth should 
work in contact with the periphery of the cylinder em- 
ployed. In 1858, again to Degener and himself, was pat- 
ented a cylinder press in which the cylinder while giving 
the impresston was driven by or through the motion of 
a reciprocating bed, and its revolution com- 
pleted by gearing or other means entirely 
independent from the motion of the bed. 

**In 1859, a third patent to Degener and 
himself was granted for a hand cylinder press, 
intended as a substitute for the hand press for 


GORDON’S IMPROVED OSCILLATING CYLINDER, 1866. 


type bed, or directly above it, and the bed being thrown 
forward to meet and print the sheet received, and carried 
to the proper point for printing by a cylinder provided 
with nippers, and similar in construction to the cylinder 
and nippers employed in the presses of 1856. 

‘‘In this machine were presented the following new 
features in the distribution of the ink, namely : 

**(1) A rotating disc surrounded by an annular ring 
rotating in an opposite direction, which was subsequently 
applied by him, and is still used in the jobbers that carry 
his name. 

**(2) The employment of form-inking rollers moving 
from the parallel position occupied by them in inking the 
form, to an oblique position, so that they should have a 
lateral movement while in contact with the ink-distributing 
surfaces. 





newspaper printing. This press was somewhat like a proof 
press enlarged, the form being secured on the bed of 
the press, the sheet supplied to the frisket, which was 
closed over the form and the impression given by a rolling 
cylinder which, on its return movement, operated the ink- 
ing rollers by which the form was inked. One novel 
feature of this machine was the ink fountain hinged to 
the frame of the press, so that, like a gate, it could be 
swung away from its horizontal position to give access 
to the bed of the press for the correction of the form, 
thus rendering it unnecessary to lift the form from the 
press. With the building of a single press of this char- 
acter, all efforts on his part in the direction of newspaper 
printing-presses may be said to have ceased. 

‘*We now come to consider the three remaining 
examples of cylinder presses built by him and placed upon 
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the market. The cut on preceding page is a fair repre- 
sentation of the first one (patented March 8, 1864). 

‘In this machine, we find employed a bed driven bya 
crank movement, and in turn imparting to a segment of 
a. cylinder the segmental gearing of which engaged with 
the side racks upon the bed, a part rotary with a return 
movement. The sheet was taken upon the under side of 
the segment of a cylinder by nippers, presented to the 
form for the reception of an impression, relieved from the 
form and properly piled on a pile table in front of the 
pressmen. Thus, it will be seen that the object of the 
inventor was to accomplish with a single set of automatic 
nippers the same result as accomplished by Adams in 
his much-esteemed book press by the employment of 
a combination of nippers, air blast, tapes, friction rollers 
and fly. 

‘« Ingenious as this machine was, it had many disadvan- 
tages; among these may be cited its light build, and 
consequent tendency to spring, under a heavy form, and 
the difficulty encountered by the operator in piling ‘news’ 
or paper of lighter character; then again it was s/ow, the 
maximum of impressions not exceeding (with due regard 
for the build of the machine) one thousand per hour, but 
at this speed for thie better class of job-printing it equaled 
the bed-and-platen press, the register being perfect and 
the impression clean, sharp and distinct. 

‘«That Mr. Gordon recognized these defects and sought 
to correct them, was shown by his improved press that 
followed about two years later. 

‘« In this machine, a full cylinder, having a segment built 
out upon it (so to speak), was employed in connection with 
a bed operating as in the previous one, and itself driven by 
acrank movement. The inking apparatus was improved 
by using, in connection with the revolving disk charged by 
hand with a brayer, and imparting ink to the under side of 
the form-rollers, a fountain, vibrator and revolving cylinder 
to supply ink to the form-rollers upon the upper side 
(this feature in use in many cylinder presses at the present 
day). 

‘¢ The delivery of the sheet was, as in the first machine, 
in front of the pressman, and upon a pile board placed 
above the cylinder. 

‘*The nippers were formed upon two separate bars, 
connected at the ends in such a manner that the upper set 
operated the lower. ‘lhey were held in position by springs, 
and were opened by a trip placed at one side of the feed- 
board upon which impinged a roller secured upon the 
crank arm attached to the nipper bar. ‘The trip operated 
in turn by acam causing it to recede to allow the nippers 
to open and receive the sheet and then advance to close 
them. A cam upon the inner side of the cylinder gear 
guided a roller on the end of the nipper bar, by which 
they carried the printed sheet in advance of the cylinder, 
and deposited it on the fly-board under the eye of the 
operator. 

‘‘The cylinder swung upon a fixed center, the bed 
being raised during the impression by the center ways or 
ribs dropping down on the return stroke. 

‘¢ But with all the improvements deemed essential, the 
presses, either through mismanagement on the part of 
’ 





pressmen, or rather boys, failed to prove satisfactory to 
buyer or manufacturer, and the building of them was 
discontinued. 

‘*One more effort, in which the mechanical means to 
perfect the revolution of the cylinder patented in 1858 
were employed, was made in the direction of a cylinder 
press, in which the cylinder and bed traveled together 
while the impression was being given, and the sheet was 
taken by nippers upon the upper side of the cylinder, and 
relieved from it by a series of revolving brushes—but with 
no better results; and Mr. Gordon may be said to have 
closed his experience in cylinder presses with small pecun- 
lary profit, but with the satisfaction of knowing that his 
efforts showed originality of thought, if nothing more.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME TYPE-WRITERS—THEIR ORIGIN AND USES. 
BY J. B. HULING.—IV. ? 
HE Sun type-writer is shown in Fig. 9. It was put on 
the market in New York in the fall of 1884, and is 
now substantially as it was then in construction and 
accomplishments. The apparatus is on a wooden base, 
weighing altogether four pounds and a half. It is twelve 
inches long, eight wide, and three and a half high, and 
holds paper eight and a half inches wide. Impressions 
are direct from the 
characters. An iron 
post holds the frame 
J seen extending from 
front to back of the 
instrument, and on 
the front of this frame 
is a series of teeth; 
Fra... 9. above and opposite 
the interstices between these teeth being displayed the 
characters in use, as may be plainly discerned in the cut. 
In front of the row of teeth is a groove, hinging at the 
back of the frame, holding a slide, and being perforated 
at several points on its under side. On the bottom of the 
slide is a row of characters electrotyped from printers’ 
type, corresponding with those shown on the frame, as 
referred to. Attached to the top of the slide is a casting 
projecting over either side, affording finger-hold on the 
right end, and on the left being filed to a knife-edge 
beneath. The slide works back and forth by application 
of the fingers, and the knife-edge ranges over the teeth. 
The paper is inserted behind a kid-covered roller, and 
held against it by a metal clip in front and a wire above. 
It moves backward or forward by action of the fingers 
on the button shown at the right end. The roller stands 
on a simple frame, in ways, and having a ratchet connec- 
tion in front with the frame above. Ink is supplied from 
several small felt rollers held at the perforations under the 
type-slide. Printing is effected by depressing the groove, 
when the knife-edge passes between the teeth under it and 
opposite the selected character, which appears at the per- 
foration under the type-slide and over the roller and 
impresses. ‘The bearing down on the groove acts the 
ratchet connection, moving the paper a space to the left, 
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and the groove is lifted by a common spring. But one 
alphabet is used and one style of type, and the price of 
the machine is $12. 

Toward the end of 1884, a modest announcement of a 
type-writer was made by McLoughlin Bros., the well 
known New York publishers of toy-books, valentines, etc. 
The cut (Fig. 10) gives a fair representation of the machine. 


WELINGHUR BRT'S 
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It is on a wooden base, is about twelve inches long, six 
inches wide, and five and a half inches high, weighing 
four pounds. The printing apparatus is in the carriage 
seen sustaining several disks, the lower of which rotates, | 
and around its edge are the characters used, a single 
alphabet, figures, etc. ‘They are electrotyped from printers’ 
type. On the upper disk is a card printed to correspond | 
with the signs below. The handle shown connects with a 
post running down to the type-disk, which turns responsive 
to action on the handle. The edge of the upper disk, 
about the dial-card, is raised and notched opposite the 
several characters, and the printing is accomplished by | 
putting the handle in one of the notches and pressing | 
down. The entire carriage falls, being hinged on the 
front horizontal bar, and held up by a spring which | 
returns it from each impression. When the carriage is 
pushed down, the ratchet shown in front acts and moves 
it along over another space. ‘This ratchet is released, 
when desired, by the hand, and the carriage put at any 
point on the line. ‘The paper is inserted over a leather- 
covered roller at the back, and held by a clip of metal, 
moving forward a line by a turn on the button at the left 
end. The ink is supvlied by small felt rollers held against 
the line of type on the under disk. Several styles of type 


are offered. ‘The machine is sold for $10. 


MOTIENG LOM 


A type-writer which first received any considerable 
publicity by its exhibition at the American Institute Fair, 
in New York, in 1884, is the Columbia (Fig. 11). It is 
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the invention of Charles Spiro, of New York. ‘The cut is 
of the No. 1 style, single case. The base is wood. The 
apparatus complete weighs about three pounds, is nine 
inches long, three and a half inches wide, and about seven 
inches high. In the cut two disks may be seen. One is 
vertical and revolves, and the other is horizontal and 
stationary. ‘he vertical disk has printers’ type driven 
into its periphery, and moves over the rubber covered 
cylinder-platen below. It is journaled on an axis hinged 
to a frame at its oppositeend. ‘This type-wheel is actuated 
by the fingers twirling the handle on its right side. 
Around the face of the horizontal disk are shown the 
characters employed in printing, and over them a hand 
moves, connected with and responsive to the action of the 
type-wheel. The hand is stopped by the operator over 
the sign desired at the impression-point, when the type- 
wheel is pressed downward and locked to print, and is 
returned to its first station by the force of a spring under- 
neath its support. As the wheel is depressed, a ratchet 
connection with the paper-carriage is acted, and the paper 
passed before another space for an impression. This 
device is regulated to space for the characters according to 
their thickness, giving the work more the appearance of 
common print. Just from under the left edge of the 
index-disk is exposed a key governing the spacing between 


| words; also it serves to release the ratchet connection 


when the printed line is complete, so that the paper-car- 


| riage may be returned to the point wished for renewing 
| the printing. 
_and may be set for margin at either side. 


The paper-carriage moves in suitable ways, 
Paper is 
inserted from the back, and held in position by the metal 
fingers, as shown. When printed, it passes off behind the 
machine under the ratchet-bar. It is moved up regular 
spaces for successive lines by turning the button at the 
right end of the cylinder. The otdinary printed line is 
eight and a half inches. Impressions are direct from the 
type. Ink is held on a circular pad hanging down at the 
left side of the type-wheel, revolving by motion therefrom, 
and swerving out of the way when an impression is made, 
re-inking before another succeeds. The ink-pads and 
type-wheels are quickly removable for using other colors 
of ink or styles of type, ten different faces being offered. 
A double-case machine is made, having two type-wheels 
close together and shifting to the impression-point as 
desired. The single-case instrument has forty-four char- 
acters and is sold for $20; and the double-case has 
seventy-two characters and sells for $30; extra type-wheels 
for No. 1 sell for $1, and for No. 2 for $3 and $4; either 
number with paper-carriage length increased to twelve 
inches, printing a line of eleven and a half inches, has $5 
added to price. Manifolding is practicable with any style. 

The People’s type-writer is the invention of E. Prouty, 
of Chicago, who has patented several forms of printing- 
presses, and was first put on sale early in 1885. It is very 
simple throughout, as a study of the cut (Fig. 12) will show. 
The base is of cast-iron. ‘The bar from side to side at the 
back supports the printing-carriage, which may be seen ex- 
tending from front to back over the base. This carriage at 
the front end rests on a post topped by a spring and held 
in asocket, towhich is attached a device working through 











a series of teeth as the carriage is depressed, and drawing 
it to successive spaces. ‘The carriage is a groove on its 
upper side, and in the groove rests a metal bow, having on 
its upper and lower sides characters for printing. They 
are electrotyped from a selected job face. This bow at one 
end is attached to a slide working in the groove, and at 
the other has a finger-piece. A shield stands between the 
fingers and the type, and holds on its corners a locking- 
peg that fits into holes on the right, opposite the index of 
characters used mounted on the other side of the groove. 
In the bottom of the groove at this point lies a piece of 
cloth saturated with ink, and, when impressions are made, 
type rest on it. The paper is held over a rubber-covered 
cylinder platen, the bottom of the printing-carriage being 
perforated at its line of crossing to allow the passage of a 
letter on the under side of the type bar. ‘The bow is 
turned as the signs on either side are needed. ‘The single- 
case machine, with sixty characters, sells for $20; the 
double-case, bow triangular, with ninety characters, sells 
for $25. The weight is about ten pounds. 

About the time of the introduction of the caligraph, 
when the difficulties in the way of its manufacture were 
being realized, and there were many persons who had set 





a higher standard than they thought that machine or the 
Remington promised ever to reach, occasional mention of 
the Crandall type-writer appeared in shorthand journals. 
It was easy then, more so than now, even, to excite interest 
in such a subject, and wide advertisement was had from 
correspondence alone. This machine is the invention of 
L. S. Crandall, a native of New York state, who had 
thought over the subject of type-writing for years, and had 
previously taken out a patent fora complete instrument in 
1875. That, however, was abandoned for what seemed 
good reasons, and another and entirely different model 
was worked out, for which a patent was awarded about the 
end of 1881, and which we are now considering. With 
great hopes, founded on most encouraging inquiries, plans 
were laid for manufacture, at Blodgett’s Mills, New York, 
and a few machines were built, when fire destroyed the 
factory and necessitated a start again almost from the 
beginning. ‘This wasdeplorable. Notwithstanding, affairs 
were persevered with, under continued favoring inquiries, 
and new interest in a measure seemed inspired by the dis- 
tressing circumstances. As with its predecessors, the 
display of the few completed instruments was beneficial 
for the Crandall, since the class it appealed to most 
directly, and which had manifested the highest curiosity, 
had grown more critical than ever. There was no hesita- 
tion whatever in finding fault, and all comments, wise and 
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otherwise, were duly pondered on profitably, the conse- 


’ 





quence being that the machine itself was greatly advanced 
in durability and utility. The manufacture was removed 
to Syracuse, New York, in charge of the Crandall Type- 
writer Co., properly organized. From time to time, sales 
were made, and the improved construction won much 
praise. Last year it was thought for a while that general 
sale was feasible, when the standard of execution was set 





forward a point, and the output was restricted. Now, 
however, the market is considered open, and the Crandall 
undertakes to do its part to occupy it. Fig. 13 shows the 
general aspect of the machine as it stands ready for 
working, which is easier on a low table, as with other keyed 
type-writers. It weighs fifteen pounds, is fifteen inches in 
depth, thirteen in breadth, and seven high. The base is 
cast-iron, and the principal working parts steel. There are 
twenty-eight printing-keys for eighty-four characters, two 
shifts being employed. Each key has its lever, which is in 
two pieces, or has an extension, all converging toward the 
back of the machine. The characters are taken from 
printers’ faces, electrotyped, and mounted in rows on a 
cylinder of wood, exposing fourteen sides. 
This cylinder is called the type-sieeve, is 
adjustable instantly, and is inserted over a 
nearly vertical post, supported by a swing 
above the levers about in the center of the 
machine. Fig. 14 shows a type-sleeve in 
actual size. Inking is by a ribbon, arranged 
to work substantially as in other styles of 
type-writers. The paper-carriage is shown 
over the back of the machine, and travels 
ahead along the line by force of a coiled 
spring and cord connection, being arranged 
to stop going either way at any point de- 
sired, by either pushing or drawing. The 
impression is received on a rubber-covered 
roller. To print, push down a lever by its 
key, when a comb device from the rear 
twirls around the type-sleeve to present the 
corresponding letter opposite a space on 
the paper, and the bottom of the swing is 
drawn back, throwing forward the top of 
the type-sleeve toward the paper, which is 
impressed on by the blow. Releasing the 
key, by sundry springs all connecting parts 
are returned to their places. The paper- 
carriage moves over a succeeding space at this\time, of 
course, but by an original attachment the spacing is equal 
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between all letters, thick and thin. Eight-inch paper is | 
the limit in width, the longest printed line allowing a half- | 
inch margin on each side. Manifolding is practicable. | 
But one style of machine is made, selling for $60. Several 
different faces of type are employed, and extra type-sleeves | 


sell at $3 each. (To be continued.) 
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TWO PIONEER PRINTERS. 


CHRISTOPHER SAUR AND SON—FIRST PRINTERS OF THE BIBLE 


AMERICA—ORIGINATORS OF THE FIRST GERMAN-AMERICAN NEWS- | 
stitution of Pennsylvania, furnished homes for all the 


PAPER AS WELL AS THE FIRST TYPEFOUNDRY ON THIS CONTINENT. 
NO. III.—BY L, A. PLATE, MT. MORRIS, ILL. 


SAUR’S PUBLICATIONS. 


HE German population of the last century has been | 
regarded by many as not possessing the finer touches | 
That many of them were unlettered, may | 
' known his views on the current events. 
This | 
questions demanded recognition, he looked to duty first, 


of civilization. 
be true, but it must be admitted that, upon the whole, they 
were a reading class, and anxious for improvement. 
is evidenced by the numerous publications of the Saur 
publishing house, which embraced no less than one hun- 
dred and fifty different titles, and perhaps one-third more, 
if we add new editions of those works. Surely a good 
record ! 
the devotional needs of the people most fully supplied, for 
the reason, no doubt, that these were considered para- 
mount by our friend Saur. 


To give a complete list of the Saur publications we can | 


hardly attempt for lack of room, but in mentioning a few | 
| ness of his ow peculiar views, it is equally certain that he 


| had no occasion to treat the aberrations of these unfaithful 
| shepherds with gentle forbearance. 
| Andrew, Schnorr, Warning, and others, were unhesitat- 


it will suffice to show how intimately tho two Saurs were 
connected with the early history of Pennsylvania. 

Many of the books are quite voluminous. The bible, 
previously mentioned, contained 1,272 pages; the Zzonit- 


ische Wetrauchshiigel, 820; the Ausbund, 812; Schwenk- | 


felder Gesangbuch, 760, etc. We notice one peculiarity— 
the different factions or sects are more largely represented 


than the denominations themselves, in the publications | 
The reason for this is to be found in the fact that | 
the religious persecutions in Europe drove away only the | 
| box. 
| weaken their influence, proposed a withdrawal of the 


issued. 


numerous dranches or offshoots from the State Church. 
Such were the Tunkers, Amish, Mennonites, Moravians, 
etc. 
lishing house. Some of these were popular enough to 
appear in six successive editions. 
lications for the Reformed and Lutheran churches, though 
not so numerous as those before mentioned. 

A religious monthly, the Gerstliche Magazin (Spiritual 
Magazine), was published by the younger Saur from 1764 
to 1770, and distributed gratuitously, in consideration of 
the extraordinarily large sale of the bible, which, he | 
said, had ‘‘ yielded him a good profit, and he wished to * 
show gratitude to God and men by giving something in 
return.”’ 

Besides the religious publications, we find a few of a | 
miscellaneous character, such as German and English 


grammars, arithmetics, etc. Only one historical work was | 


_ arguments in regard to troubles with the Indians. 


IN | 


As to the character of the publications, we find | 
| among them were such who would fain have covered their 


| past life with a mantle of obscurity; others there were 
| that outraged common decency by a dissolute life. 


These all supplied the literary needs of their respect- | 
ive congregations by suitable publications from Saur’s pub- | knowledge of the English language. 
_ that neither book nor periodical should be printed in this 
We also find a few pub- | 
_ able in its nature as improbable of fulfillment. 
_ up the cudgel in behalf of his compatriots, and the whole 
| matter was thoroughly ventilated in the ‘‘Reports,’’ in 


| consequence of which popular indignation over the pro- 


| denying also the needed means thereto. 
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published—the life of Frederick the Great. The political 
arena was entered by Saur only once, when in 1747 and 
1748 he issued pamphlets, opposing Benjamin Franklin’s 
The 
first English publication by Saur was ‘‘ The Christian 
Pattern and Imitation of Jesus Christ,’’ 1749. Of some 


| importance, as being the first work in favor of Universal- 
ism, was Paul Siegvolck’s ‘‘ Everlasting Gospel,’’ pub- 
lished by Saur in 1753. 


SAUR AND CONTEMPORARY EVENTS. 


The liberty of conscience guaranteed to all by the con- 


oppressed and persecuted of Europe. Besides those pre- 


viously mentioned, there were also Quakers in large num- 
| bers, Catholics, etc., and considering the various shades of 


belief maintained by each, it is not to be wondered at if 
there was a ‘‘ war of spirits.”’ 

Christopher Saur, by principle, an advocate of peace, 
could not always avoid strife, when, as publisher, he made 
What he con- 
sidered right, he proclaimed without fear ; where important 


consequences afterward. His peculiar religious views 


| could not help but antagonize those of a different faith. 
| Many of the German ministers, in the early part of the 


last century, were not just what they should have been ; 


Now, 
while it may not be urged that Saur utilized this sad state 
of affairs in order to impress his readers with the correct- 


The evil deeds of 


ingly exposed, and church variances in the different de- 
nominations faithfully reported. But while he censured, 
he also commended, and those who were worthy of praise, 
never failed to obtain due recognition. 

Narrow-minded prejudice, at that day, already feared 
the power of the German-American element at the ballot- 
A certain Rev. W. Smith, in order to neutralize or 


franchise from all who had not previously obtained a full 
He also demanded 


country in any foreign language—a demand as unreason- 
Saur took 


posed amendment prevented any further action in regard 
to it. 

At the time of which we are writing, Pennsylvania was 
the scene of inveterate wranglings between the executive 
and legislative powers. The Quakers, having the majority 
of the assembly, were opposed to any measures of defense, 
The governors, 
on the other hand, worked in the interest of the large 
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land-owners and the crown, all of which together pro- | 


duced no small amount of bitter words and controversy. 

Christopher Saur and the other ‘‘ non-resistant Chris- 
tians’’ were in sympathy with the Quakers, as they shared 
their avoidance of war or bearing of arms. When, in 


1747, the organization of militia companies was proposed | 
by some, Saur objected, and insisted on peaceful arditra- . 


tion at any cost. He avers that ‘‘ those who need the 
advantages of ‘ drilling’ can have plenty right in their own 


barn, using a flail; there they may at least do something | 
| sea, and of one hundred and fifty persons, one hundred 


useful.”’ 


If the drift of the present time is towards the settling | 
of national disputes by arbitration, as seems to be indi- | 


cated by the signs of the times, one would almost conclude 
that Saur was not far from the right. 

In his paper of that year he expresses himself as 
follows : 

Those who are strong in the faith have no fear when the cry of war 
is raised. If the world were full of those ready to destroy, those who 
trust in God are not afraid, they will not be forsaken. If they should 
be asked to assist in the building of forts they can say: “A strong 
fortress is the Lord our God.” If there should be war in Pennsylvania 
they say: “ Lord, thy will be done; do as thou pleasest.” They do 


that extent as to destroy that of others in order to preserve their own. 
For when God so orders that they should die, they know that they 
will gain a better place and life than they could lose here.* 


The threatening clouds of 1748 withdrew without any 


serious consequences, but in 1755 the dream of enduring | 


peace was rudely shattered. With the attack on Shamokin, 
commenced terrible atrocities by the Indians, instigated by 
the French, which threw the whole state into consternation. 
After Braddock’s defeat, the situation grew still worse. 
November 25, 1755, six hundred fugitive farmers, mostly 
Germans, came to the governor for protection. The 


assembly, after long discussion, finally granted the issuing | 


of £30,000 in paper currency, to construct fortifications 
where most needed. 

Saur rather favored the expending of that amount in 
pacifying the Indians by paying them for the /and taken 
illegally from them, treating them honestly and squarely in 
every respect, and as onan equality in regard to privileges, 
etc. This proposal, though it might have been successful, 
did not meet with public approval. The Indian question, 


it seems, even at that day, was a subject viewed differently | THE NERVUS RERUM OF MERCANTILE SUCCESS 


by the various parties concerned. 


SAUR’S EFFORTS IN BEHALF OF THE PASSENGER TRANSPOR- 
TATION. 


The manner in which emigrants were shipped from 
Holland to America, and treated while in transit, is one of 
the blackest stains on the history, of the last century. 
Packed into the hold of the vessel, without ventilation, 
poorly provisioned, and under a total neglect of cleanliness, 
etc., many passengers succumbed to the dreaded ship-fever, 
and many hundreds never reached the land of liberty. 
Most passengers did not pay for their transportation in 
cash, but agreed, by contract, to earn the needed amount 
after arrival, which meant a servitude of three to seven 
Shipowners, in order to secure themselves against 


years. 








loss, occasioned by the great mortality, made it a rule to 
exact payment of passage from relatives or fellow-passen- 
gers of the deceased. 

When such abuses took their rise cannot be definitely 
settled. The first vessel that carried emigrants, the 
‘Concord ”’ (1683, from London to Philadelphia), lost no 
passengers; for to maintain health and obtain good food 
every care had been taken. But in 1732, already, Caspar 


| Wister reports as follows: ‘‘On the voyage it is miserable 


at times. Last year a ship was twenty-four weeks on the 
perished for lack of provisions. Mice and rats were 
caught and eaten. The few passengers that reached the 
land were held to pay the fare for the dead as well as the 
living. This year, ten ships arrived with three thousand 
passengers. One of the vessels was seventeen weeks on 
the way, and lost sixty persons. The remainder are all 
sick, and, what is worse, without means.’’ 

Another letter states the number of deaths on fifteen 
ships, during the year 1738, as sixteen hundred. Heinrich 
Keppele (afterward president of the German Society of 
Pennsylvania) crossed in that year on the ‘* Charming 


| co? 7 n 
not become so attached to the things of this life as to quarrel about | Molly,” and reports two handred and fifty deaths among 


them, or even fight on account of them; nor do they love their life to | 


only three hundred and twelve passengers. 

Saur worked, through the paper, with might and main 
to stop these abuses. By the earnest entreaty of himself 
and others he actually succeeded in having a law passed 
appointing an zuspector of emigrant ships ; but this official, 
being poorly paid, did not discharge his duties as he should 
have done, but, like those of a more modern age, was open 
to corruption. Remonstrances with the governor were in 
vain, and Saur finally addressed him in a memorial, 
wherein he records the true state of affairs, and urges an 
immediate improvement in the matter. He states how 
through his efforts many determined to emigrate to the 
land of liberty, and that he could not rest at ease unless 
there were better care taken to prevent the frightful loss of 
life, etc. 

Though this had no immediate result for the better, yet 
public opinion had thereby been moulded to such an extent 
that the necessary improvements were made in due response 
to the wishes of the people. 

(To be concluded.) 
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A CHAPTER ON ADVERTISING. 


BY GUSTAVUS BOEHM, 

N times where a sick horse may be as easily disposed of 
as a valuable trotter if the ‘‘ad.’’ is only managed 
right ; where a house, without any connection with the 
main sewer, is sold and paid for as a first-class and very 
desirable property ; in times where the stocks of a fictitious 
mine are sold at a high rate as a consequence of ‘ judi- 
cious’’ advertising, it may be well to say something about 
this all-mighty sorcerer, the advertising scheme, vulgarly 

called in newspaper language the “ad.” 
The ‘‘ad.’’—what a world of meaning is buried in 


‘these two letters! Ask our big medicine men, ask our 





— 


0 


large dry goods princes, ask our stock Croesuses what it 
means, ‘‘the ad.’’ There’s millions in it. Go for them. 
But how? To advertise and to advertise properly are two 
distinctly different things. You may advertise all your life 
long and have no success, while others reach within a 
comparatively short time the uppermost steps of the lad- 
der, as a consequence of proper advertising I am of 


the opinion that to know how to advertise is a talent, born | 


with the individual and cultivated by experience. A gram- 
mar of advertising can hardly be of any use; still, a few 
hints may be acceptable to the uninitiated. 

The principle that from nothing comes nothing, is 
firstly to be observed. If you are afraid to spend a cent, 
you cannot expect to earn any. ‘The conservative ideas of 
our forefathers, who declined the services of advertising, 
believing it too humbug-like to praise their goods above 
their value, or to speak of them at all, in the belief that 
they will speak for themselves according to their own 
merits, are completely out of place in these mocern ‘live 
and let zof live’’ times. You may have gold to your 
neighbor’s brass, and he will beat you if he advertises and 
you don’t. Try it, and be convinced, as the usual circular 
phrase reads. Do so. We have manufacturing firms in the 
United States who spend more money per annum in 
advertising than in producing the article they sell, and 
they become, almost without exception, millionaires. 


? 


paper column. I don't wish to say that you will be a 


tising it for gold. Oh, no; the public will soon see into 
it and ignore your ‘‘ads.”’ 
quantities to make you rich, to people who don’t look for 
gold when they need sand, and there are plenty of them. 


not to go to Rome at all. 
world was not made in a day. 


this brings us to the first style of advertising, the so-called 


continuous advertising. 
style, but it is certainly the surest of success, if arranged 


systematically ; but it must be arranged so, and not other- | 


If you choose this style, don’t expect to get your | 
| talent on the part of their authors. 


wise. 

, ; 
money’s worth at once. Wait one year—and lose money ; 
wait a second, and a third, perhaps: the fourth will bring 


it all back again; the fifth will be clear profit, and so | 
on. ‘These figures are not based upon any certainty, | 


They are chosen at random, and actually disadvantage- | 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ posted in New York city, were a 


ously. Continuous advertising generally pays the second 
year. ‘This style of advertising has built up many a mil- 
lionaire, and its field of experimenting is, in the first 
place, the newspaper column. 

The other styles may be named the attractive, the odd 
and the sensational manners. 
inferior character in comparison to the former. They are 
not intended to help to obtain the success of a life, but, as 
a rule, to be but of momentary use. You wish to sell 
certain goods at certain seasons, holiday goods, spring, 
summer, fall or winter wares; that is, you wish to make a 
good season’s business—then choose any of the latter. 
The attractive style may be either made attractive by thé 


the remarkable appearance of the stock. 


| sage. 


| of the print. 


Their field of labor is not the laboratory; it is the news- | advertisers should be held responsible for the act, and 


But you can sell good sand in | 
| newspapers for publication of the same, brought a large 


It may be the most expensive | 
| has done a great deal in this direction. 


| lent workmanship. 
| Merry Wives of Windsor’’ poster, and a half a dozen 


| others. 
All of these are of an | 
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workmanship of the compositor, the printing in colors or 
Ten thousand 
ordinary handbills will not do the work of a single thou- 
sand of attractively gotten up circulars. The odd and 
the sensational manner speak for themselves. Man is born 
with an inclination to the sensational. No matter who he 
is, a queerly arranged sensational ‘‘ad.’’ will make its way 
with everybody. Just try it once, and have a number of 
posters distributed in your town with the head lines 
‘* Proclamation ’’ and ‘‘ Rabid Dogs,”’ in a sixty-line type, 
followed by a recommendation of your newly imported 
Geneva watches and other jewelry, suitable for holiday 
presents, in small but readable type, and you may rest 
satisfied all the population will see and speak of your 
‘¢ad.,’’ and your sales will be accordingly. New York 
newspaper readers—perhaps others have the same exper- 
ience—will well remember the scheme of an enterprising 


| firm, at the time President Cleveland issued his first mes- 


The style of the same was adopted to the very 
detail, as a full-page ‘‘ad.,’’ published in all the leading 


| newspapers of the metropolis, most likely of the whole 


United States. Public opinion about this style of adver- 
tising differed greatly. While some spoke of it as the 
work of a genius, others declared it as being unworthy of 
any respectable firm, and condemned it to the very letter 
I even believe a rumor was started that the 


brought before court. I do not know whether this could 


Croesus in a month, even if you sell sand by merely adver- | have been done, or was really done, but I am certain that 


? 


whatever trouble arose from this ‘‘ad.’’ was well worth it 


to the advertisers, and the considerable sum paid to the 


margin. But above all it is certain that the hearts of 


Whoever intends to take Rome in one day, will do better | many of the largest and most respectable houses were 


He may be disappointed. The | 
Don’t try to beat the | 
record of the Lord. ‘Take your time—have patience. And | 


bleeding as they asked the question, why the deuce didn’t 
we think of it! / 

The manner of calling attention of the reader to an 
‘‘ad.’’ is manifold, so manifold and numerous that one 
could fill volumes with a description. Human imagination 
The bills of the 
play, for instance, the posters, as theatrical work in gen- 
eral, show as a rule a very large percentage of imaginative 
Especially during the 
last five or six years this style of printing has largely 
improved, and has at present reached the boundary where 
‘‘art, mention”’ starts its region. The posters issued by 
Margaret Mather, I believe, proclaiming her appearance in 


marvel of medieval style, and more yet, a marvel of excel- 
So was the very fine design of ‘‘ The 


The blotch.work in vogue in former years is done 
away with, I believe. The rough axe-engravings printed 
in black on a fifty cent poster, red or green ground, are a 
matter of the past. The latest season’s work of the Throw- 
bridge, the Forbes and other lithographic companies have 
opened a new era to poster printing and bill-post adver- 
tising. ‘The American superiority in the art preservative, 
no matter in what branch, has soon taken hold of this new 
style of fence decorations, and has within a short period 















done almost incredible things in improving it. The | 


Yankee is among all nationalities the one who first holds | 
: Sp, : | obtained from Holland; no attempt having been made, as far as can 
on to an improvement if it is an improvement, and we | 


may actually hope that our street billboards will soon repre- 
sent the picture galleries of the poor, and that with no 
mean picturesin them. I shouldn’t wonder, if, at the cele- 
brated Morgan sale in New York some of these posters, 
stretched on canvas and accordingly framed, and certainly 
forwarded by the smart auctioneer—whose commission, by 
the way, after one week’s sale, amounted to over $100,o00o— 
under some French disguise, would have brought a very 
good price. We wouldn’t object to Canadian silver, would 
we? and would not expect $45,000 either, the sum paid 
for a Bougeraut, I believe, by a Montreal Croesus, as I hear, 
exactly $23,000 more than Mrs. Morgan paid for this 
picture two years ago. A handsome profit for two years, 
and no work either, while the artist’s relatives are exposed 
to the severest roughness of life’s ungentle prattle in some 
French village, I understand. 

But this is not art—let’s go back to poster printing ; 
this is merely a proof of the power of the almighty dollar 
in the hands of a parvenue. Iam sorry the auctioneer did 
not drive that Canadian “ art lover’’ up to $100,000. Still 
the success of the Morgan sale is in the end nothing else 
but a consequence of judicious advertising. I could add 
with but little trouble a multitude of other successes, all 
consequences of good advertising ; but lack of space forbids 
me to continue this subject any further at present. The 
printer, as a rule, is one of the main springs in the arrange- 
ment of judicious advertising. Much of the success of the 
advertiser is due to him. The technical character of a 
printed ‘‘ad.’’ has a great deal of influence upon the public, 
the reader. A few lines otherwise lost among the lines 
of reading matter can be made at once conspicuous by the 
skilful compositor, and so will be noticed by every reader 
of the journal. 

To know how to advertise is the nervus rerum of 
mercantile success. 





A CHRONOLOGY OF TYPEFOUNDING, 

O part of the history of the typographical art is hidden in more 

settled darkness than the early manufacture of the types. Doubt- 

less, considerable secrecy accompanied all the operations of the 

first printers, and, indeed, was maintained down to a late period. 

Whether Caxton was acquainted with the manufacture as weil as the 

use of type there is no evidence to decide. The probability is that his 

first two fonts were cast, by his instruction, at Bruges, the second being 
brought over by him to Westminster. 

The first allusion in any book to English typefounders, appears in 
Abp. Parker’s preface to “ Asser’s Chronicle of King Alfred (Lond. 
1574). The editor says, that as far as he knew, Day was the first to 
cut types. It is presumed, hence, that John Day was only one type- 
founder among others, and that therefore the art was by no means a 
novel one. Day printed from (circ.) 1546-1584. 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

About the beginning of this century, typefounding and printing was 
separated from each other. The former was exercised as a trade by 
itself and divided into the several branches of cutting, casting and 
dressing; the workers in which were indiscriminately called letter- 
founders, though few did or could perform the whole work themselves. 

1637.-— Decree passed ‘‘ That there shall be four founders of letters 
for printing and no more.” This shows that typefounding was now a 
distinct trade in London, and under rigid government protection. 
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The four founders under this decree were: John Grismand, Thomas 
Wright, Arthur Nicholas and Alex. Fifield, who cast from matrices 


be ascertained, to recognize original founders. These restraints were 
taken away, as well as those on printers, by the dissolution of the 
court of Star Chamber, by 16, Charles I. 

1662.—An act more burdensome than the decree of 1637 was 
passed (13-14 Car. II.) by which the number of master founders was 
again reduced to four. This continued, with some slight alterations, 
till 1693, when it was abolished. 

Notwithstanding these restraints, Moxon, writing in 1683, states 
that the number of founders and printers had grown very many. 

1669.— The first dated type specimen issued —* Proves of Several 
Sorts of Letter cast by Joseph Moxon.” 

1685.— Appointment of typefounders revived by James II. for 
seven years. This was not afterward revived. 

1690.— Matrices given to Oxford University by Dr. Fell and 


Junius. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The eighteenth century witnessed the last of the old school of type- 
founders, John James (d. 1772), and the rise of the new race, in 
William Caslon. 

Despite the restrictive care of the government during the previous 
century, the typefounders of Holland and Flanders supplied English 
printers with better types than native art could produce; and this con- 
tinued up to the establishment of the first Cas/om foundry. 

Rowe Mores was the historian of early typefounding. His “ Dis- 
sertation upon English Typographical Foundries” was published in 
1778. He was born in 1730, and died 1771; thus not living to see the 
publication of his work. He was in possession of nearly all the early 
English matrices and molds. These were sold by auction in 1782; 
what became of them is not known. 

About 1750 a foundry was established by Baskerville at Birming- 
ham. It is doubtful whether any specimen book was issued. The 
plant was sold to Beaumarchais, removed to Paris, and probably 
absorbed by one of the large Parisian foundries. 


Rowe Mores speaks of the following foundries: John Grover, 
Thomas Grover, his son; his foundry purchased in 1758 by John 
James. Part of this foundry is said to have belonged to Wynken de 
Worde. 

Mores also names Goring, Robert Andrews, Silvester Andrews, his 
son, whose foundry was purchased by James Skinner, Head, Robert 
Mitchell, Thomas James, who served apprenticeship with R. Andrews, 
who began business in 1710, and died 1738, and Jacob Ilife, 1730. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century there were working 
contemporaneously John Baskerville, at Birmingham, the Caslons, at 
London, and Alex. Wilson, at St. Andrews, Scotland. 


1720.—William Caslon (born 1692, died 1766) was an engraver on 
gunlocks and barrels, brass for bookbinders’ blocking-tools, and silver 
for silversmiths. He was induced to devote attention to cutting 
punches. After having an opportunity of seeing the general process of 
typefounding at James’ foundry, he applied himself to the pursuit of 
the art, being supported pecuniarily by several of the leading printers. 
It has always been understood in the family of the Caslons, and handed 
down to the present time, that William Caslon cut his first punches as 
early as 1716, 


Ultimately he brought the art to a perfection previously unattained 
in England, and rendered English printers independent of the Dutch, 
from whom they had previously obtained all their des¢ fonts, We 
believe a// his punches are in use to this day. 

1736.—John James succeeds his father, who died in 1772. His 
foundry in Bartholomew-close, bought by auction by Rowe Mores in 
1782, and in his possession when he wrote his book. He was called 
“ The last of the old English letter-founders.” 

The “successor to William Caslon the first, was his son, William 
Caslon the second, who died in 1778, when the property was equally 
divided between his-two sons, and his widow who died in 1795. 
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He had two sons; first, William Caslon the third, who disposed of 
his share in 1793 to Mrs. William Caslon the second, and Henry 
Caslon’s widow; second, Henry, who died 1788. 

Mrs. W. Caslon bought in 1799 her mother-in-law’s share interest, 
and carried on the business till she took a partner, Nathaniel Cather- 
wood. She died in 1809. Catherwood also in 1809. 

Her son Henry then took the business with a partner, John James 
Catherwood, brother of Nathaniel Catherwood. 
dissolved in 1812. 


Henry Caslon carried on business alone till 1822, when he took into | 
| pany, chiefly of Manchester gentlemen, to purchase from King & Co. 
| their patents in the casting machine and patent hard metal. 


partnership Martin W. Livermore. The foundry then went on to 
Henry W. Caslon, who died in 1874. He was the last of the Caslons 
in male line; thus the foundey was carried on by father, son and son’s 
sons to the fifth generation. 


Rowe Mores also refers to Thomas Cottrell, apprenticed as dresser | 
Joseph Jackson was also | 


to Caslon; he began business in 1757. 


apprenticed to Caslon. These, he says, with Isaac Moore, of Queen 


street, Upper Moorfields, “are the present English letter-founders. | 
There are some others of less note, who of late years have exercised | 


the occupation here, but have either quitted it or exercised it occasion- 


ally, or left the kingdom—as the Westons, Dummers and Jalleson, | 


George Anderton, John Baine (left England and is now, we think, 
alive in Scotland), Baskerville or Birmingham, Joseph Fenwick, and 
McPhail.” 
THE SCOTCH FOUNDERS. 

1742.—John Baine and Alexander Wilson, professor of astronomy 
in Glasgow University, start, at St. Andrews, the first foundry in Scot- 
land. 

1744.—They remove to Glasgow and start the “ Glasgow Foundry. 

1747.—Baine goes to Dublin to start a branch. 
Wilson remaining at Glasgow, 


” 


1749.—The partnership dissolved. 
where the types of the celebrated Foulis editions were cast. 

Baine goes back to Scotland in 1749. 

Baine goes to America and dies there in 1777. 

On the death of Wilson, the Glasgow foundry carried on by his sons. 


In 1830, it descended to the grandsons of the founder, Alexander | 


A. P. Wilson and Patrick Wilson. In 1845, the plant of this and the 
London branch, (established 1834) was sold to various founders, the 


greater portion to H. W. Caslon and Dr. James Marr (trading as Marr | 


Dr. Marr died 1866; business carried on by widow till 1874) 
Wilson’s fonts 


& Co.). 
when bought by Marr Typefounding Co. (limited). 


Alex. Wilson himself being with H. W. Caslon from 1851 until his 
death, which took place in 1873. 

1809.—Miller & Richard. Miller, the founder, was employed by 
Alexander Wilson & Son, at Glasgow, leaving them early in the present 
century to start a foundry in Edinburgh. The first specimen book 
issued in 1809. 

ORIGIN OF EXISTING ENGLISH FOUNDRIES. 

It is worthy of remark that the principal English foundries all 

sprang from William Caslon or his apprentices or successors. 


1764.—Foundry in Type street, Chiswell street, of Fry & Pine | 


(manager, Isaac Moore) prints imitations of Baskerville’s. His suc- 
cessors were Joseph Fry & Sons, and afterward Fry & Steele, afterward 
Edmund Fry, who retired about 1828. He sold the business to W. 
Thorowgood. 

Here we must mention the collateral line. Caslon the first had an 
apprentice, Thos. Cottrell, who established a foundry which passed to 
Robert Thorne (died 1820). He was an apprentice of Jackson. His 
first specimen book was issued 1803; his foundry in Barbican was 
removed to Fann street, by W. Thorowgood, who united with it Fry’s 
foundry. ‘This foundry has successively passed through the hands of 
Thorowgood & Co., Thorowgood & Besley, Robert Besley & Co., Reed 
& Fox, and Sir Charles Reed; being now conducted by the firm of Sir 
Charles Reed & Sons. 

As has already been stated, Wm. Caslon the third sold his share of 
the fraternal foundry to his mother and sister-in-law. 

He bought Jackson’s foundry on the death of the latter. He was 
first typefounder to the king. In 1807, he relinquished business in favor 
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The partnership was | 


| France, introduced into England by Pouchée. 





of his son, Wm. Caslon the fourth. In 1819 he disposed of the foundry 
to Blake, Garnett & Co., of Sheffield, who removed the foundry there. 
Garnett shortly afterward retired and the firm became Blake & Ste- 
phenson. The business has now been conducted for many years by 
the son of the latter in the name of Stephenson, Blake & Co. 

About 1850, J. R. Johnson, a chemist, having invented a typecast- 


| ing machine, offered to sell it to the typefounders. He met with refusal, 


and then formed a partnership with John Huffman King, a punchcutter 
and founder, who had succeeded to the business of his father (the firm 
being called King & Co.). In 1857, J. Staines Atkinson formed acom- 


The busi- 
ness was removed to Red Lion square, where it was carried on under 
the style of “ The Patent Typefounding Co. (limited).” The com- 
pany was subsequently wound up, the business and plant being bought 
by Mr. P. M. Shanks and Captain H. R. Revell. On Captain Revell 
dying, Mr. P. M. Shanks became sole proprietor. The foundry is now 
carried on with much enterprise by Mr. Shanks and his sons. 

In the above article, has been given particulars of the work of the 
most celebrated typefounders. It may be useful to supplement the 
information with a chronology of 


THE PROCESS OF TYPEFOUNDING. 


The art itself was invented about 1450. There is a statement cur- 


| rent that Schoeffer was the first founder, but that is probably inaccurate, 
| as the man who invented letterpress printing was he who first cast types. 


Little or no improvement was made until three and a half centuries had 


passed. 
1800.—The Lever, or American mold, invented, “ which renders 
the work of the typefounder somewhat more easy.” —( Fury Reports, 


| 1851, p. gor.) 


1823.—Henri Didot’s polymatype, which is still used successfully in 
On the failure of 


Pouchée to sustain the competition of the Associated Founders, Didot’s 


| machine and valuable tools were purchased by them through their 


agent, Mr. Reed, printer, King street, Covent Garden, and destroyed 
on the premises of Messrs. Caslon and Livermore.—(/Jury Report, 


| 1857, p. 409.) 


1851.--The hand mold and the ordinary type metal still used by 


the English founders. In the description of their products shown at 


| the International Exhibition, no reference is made in the official cata- 


are still in use, and supplied by both Marr & Co, and Caslon & Co., | banieeleadiae tose ap: Maengtadier deen. spied saeranpeadden cose) 


materials. Indeed, the jury expressly say: “Since the invention of 


| casting types, a process which goes back as far as the origin of printing 
itself, this art has made little progress” (Jury Reports, 1851, p. 409); 


yet it is believed that about this time the casting machine, invented in 
Germany and improved in America, was in the possession of at least 
one British typefounding firm. 

1852.—Mr. J. R. Johnson patented hard type made of zinc and its 
alloys, which was subsequently found. to oxidize in damp air, and had 
to be abandoned. 

1853.—Mr. Johnson patented his machine for casting type mechan- 
ically without variation of body. ‘This machine has since been worked 
extensively by the Patent Typefounding Company (limited), 31 Red 
Lion square ; the University Press, Oxford ; the Imprimerie Imperiale, 
of Paris, etc. 

1854.—Mr. Johnson patented a process for making hard type by 
substituting tin for lead entirely, or partially, in the ordinary compounds. 

1855.—Mr. Besley patented a mode of making hard type by the 
use of lead, tin, antimony, zinc, copper and nickel, in certain propor- 
tions. 

1856.—The circulars issued by the British founders in this year 
show that two kinds of metal were then sold —the ordinary type and 
the extra hard, the latter being introduced as a new alloy. 

1859.—In December of this year Messrs. Johnson and Atkinson 
patented their apparatus for rubbing, dressing and setting up type. 

1862.—Messrs. Johnson and Atkinson showed at the London Inter- 
national Exposition their machinery for the complete manufacture of 
type without the aid of manual labor.—Aritish and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer. 
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HE accompanying cut represents our new Cutting-Stick, an examination of 
which will show both its superiority and novelty. Everyone running paper 
cutting machines knows how difficult it is to procure good, smooth sticks that 
will not warp and twist out of shape, and® when they are to be had, that the cost 
—ranging from $1.50 to $3.50 per dozen —is quite an important item. By using 
our Stick you can avoid the annoyance of having sticks warped, and can also 
reduce the cost of this very important article 75%. 


A. a 


Patent Applied For. 








DESCRIPTION. 


Our Cutting Stick consists of main body-piece (A), which has a groove or 
recess cut the entire length of same to receive a small strip (B) 4% of an inch square. This removable 
strip is the cutting surface, and is held in place by a steel clamp (C), which is drawn up by the bolts (D). 
This removable strip being square, can be used on four sides, thus giving the same amount of cutting 
surface as a large sized stick, ‘To remove the strip from body-piece, it is only necessary to loosen the 
bolts with a screwdriver, when the strip can be turned over and a new surface presented; or if worn 
out, a new strip can be inserted. The act of changing is a very simple matter and can be done by any 
a boy able to handle a screwdriver. The main body-piece is made to fit any paper-cutter, and when 

properly fitted there is no further trouble. The body-piece cannot warp as the strip of steel, securely screwed to the wood its entire length, 
holds it fast and makes it utterly impossible for it to warp. WWE CLAIM: 

First—that the steel strip running the entire length of main body-piece and screwed thereto, absolutely prevents warping or springing. 

Srconp—That there is a saving of 75 per cent in cost of Cutting-Sticks after the first cost of main body-piece; and by buying one main 
body-piece and three dozen small strips, the first cost ts less than that of three dozen ordinary sticks. 

THIRD—That the strips can be shipped by express in bundles of 100 or more at a trifling cost, where one dozen of the ordinary sticks are 
so bulky they must be boxed and shipped by freight. 

FourtH—That we make the slot in all body-pieces of a standard size, so that strips can be ordered at any time with an absolute certainty 
of their fitting. 


LM; 


DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING. 


__ In ordering a Body-Piece for your cutter, cut off and send us a small piece from end of a stick you have used; this will give us the exact size of slot in your cutter and 
will also show us where the knife strikes on the stick. Be particular to see that the piece you send us fits the slot in your machine powcoa A in addition to this give us the 
length ot stick your machine requires. In ordering the small strips, it is only necessary to give length of stick, as we cut them all to a standard guage and have but one size. 


Price of Main Body-Piece, any length up to 38 inches... .$5.00 Price of Strips, per doz., any length up to 38 inches..... 25 cts. 
6 “ «from 38 to 48 inches............ 6.00 amit agi fis “a ss from 38 to 48 ins....3o cts. 


Order through your dealer, or send your order to us direct, as you prefer. Soliciting your orders, which shall receive our prompt 


attention, we are, Very truly yours, 
HAMILTON & BAKER, Sole Manufacturers, Two Rivers, Wis. 
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SAM L BINGHAM S SON, 


— MANUFACTURER OF— 


PRINTERS — 
ROLLERS 


Roller Gomposition. 














The “STANDAKD® and the “DURABLE” 


The value of a roller is determined by the LENGTH OF TIME it can be used, the 
AMOUNT OF WORK it can perform, and the QUALITY of the work produced. In these 
essentials our goods are unequaled. Send your roller stocks to us for casting; you will 
save time and trouble by so doing, as our arrangements for the business are most complete, 
We cast Job Rollers for treadle presses by the use of our patent machines, perfectly free 
from pin holes and as smooth as glass; no other house in the west can make these rollers, 
as the machines are our patent. Our capacity is one hundred rollers per hour. Composition 


especially adapted for fast Web Newspaper Presses made on order. 


TALE STANDARD OF EXCELILACE. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON, 
296 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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SNIDER - &- HOOLE, 


DEALERS IN 


Bookbinders Matertals 


| ~=PAPER BOX MAKERS SUPPLIES = 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 





No. 178 Monroe Street, 


Curcaco, ILL. 








PRINTERS, 
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SANBORNS’ PRESS. 
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No.6 Iron Standing Press. 


(B STYLE) 
THIS IS THE LARGEST SIZE AND LOWEST PRICE No. 6 PRESS EVER BUILT. 


It is Strong, Powerful and Well Made. Screw Box is Gun Metal and Rods Wrought Iron. 


Diameter of Screw, 3% inches; Size of Follower, 211 x 29% inches; Size of Bed between Rods, 211% x29 inches; Greatest Space 
between Bed and Follower, 4 ft. 4 in. Weight, 1,300 Ibs. 


Price on Cars at Factory, $90.00. 





GEO. H. SANBORN © SONS, 
MANUFACTORY : 69 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 


STANDARD MACHINERY Co., Mystic River, Ct. 











F, L. HURLBUTT. 
CHAS. R. WILBER. 


GEO. E. MATTHEWS. 


R. E. POLLOCK. 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FULL LINES OF BLACK AND COLORED 





PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


-—=| NKS=—- 


2eART. INKS= 
NEW AND UNIQUE COLORS. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 














Office—42 Exchange St., 


JOHN E. BURKE, 


WESTERN AGENT, 


17o East Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL 


ALL OUR GOODS ARE GUARANTEED. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AMERICAN PRINTERS’ “y 
SPECIMEN EXCHANGE. 








Specimens OF Fins PRinTine— ae. 


From ALL PARTS OF AMERICA. 





AM. ASSURED .. SUCCESS. 


WV have made arrangements with Mr. E. N. Alling, 





New Haven, Ct. (one of our members), for the repro- 





duction of his contribution to the “‘ International Spect- 





men Exchange,’ England, one of the finest specimens in 


that volume for this year. Several specimens from foreign 





| countries will also appear in the initial volume. 


Applications for Membership close this Month. 





. For Circulars, Rules and . 


. Membership Blanks, send address atonce . 


ED. H. McCLURE, Burra.o, N. Y. 





Leads, Brass Rules, Galleys, Metal Furniture & Quotations. 


WALKER & BRESNAN, 
Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse. 


MITCHELL’S 
‘Rule 











Walker & Bresnan, 
* Sole Agents. 





Price, $35.00; 


Weight, boxed, about 100 lbs. 





201-205 William Street, 


— AND—— 


15 & 17 Frankfort Street, 


—=N&Bw YORK=>= 





BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS’ USE, BLOCKING, 
MORTISING, ETC. 








Sena for NEW Specimen Book. 





<e 
*“WaLKER & BRESNAN: Cuicaco, June 2, 1884. 


| 
“We could not get along without the Mitering Machine. It is excellent | 
“SHEPARD & JOHNSTON.” 


2 


THE IMPROVED 
KEYSTONE QUOIN 









A SAFE, A QUICK, 
SIMPLE, QUIET, 
SENSIBLE QUADRATIC 


LOCK-UP. LOCK-UP. 


Permanent, Gear: ae Durable ! 


Made of the Best Tempered Metal, and finished in the best possible manner, 
Every Key warranted, Pronounced by the Craft as 
“ The best Quoin extant.”— Fameson & Morse, 162-164 Clark St. 


“« Catches the practical printer at first glance.”— Fas. W. Scott, Pub- 
isher Chicago Herald. 


“More satisfactory to us in all respects than any other metal Quoin 
we have used or seen.” —C. H. Blakely & Co., 68-70 Wabash Ave. 


Ask your dealer for the Keystone Quoin. 


JOHN McCONNELL & CO. 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


ERIB, PA. 


Sample Chases Furnished Dealers on Application. 
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Geo\Warthers Sous 


Ferntirug Tanks 
bo Jot St. 
: Tuew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 





GEO.C. JAMES & CQ. 


PRINTERS’ and BINDERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


LITHOGRAPH PRESSES. 


Whiting Paper Co. 


nS HOLYOKE, MASS. 


DAILY PRODUCT: 





THE BEST 
PUNCHING MACHINE 


IN THE WORLD. 





One can be seen in use in the office of 
a fs V Fy e 7 } SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, where the 
7 lL IN ‘a / ON S INLAND PRINTER is printed, 
| 


OF FINE PAPER. | 





62 Longworth St., 


CINCINNATI. 0. 








—=SUPKRIOR==— 





The Leading Engraving Establishment 
of the Country. 
ke R I N I I N Om I N K S \ PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
WOOD ENGRAVING. 
3 Methods | ives PROCESS. 
MADE BY 








ENGRAVING of whatever nature required, executed 
artistically, expeditiously and at lowest possible rates, 
either on WOOD, PHOTO-ENGRAVED, or by IVES PROCESS, according to 


the nature of the subject. 


The Ullmann & Philpott M’fg Co. 


56 & 58 Merwin Street, cor. West, 


By our IVES PROCESS we make plates ready for the printing-press 
DIRECT from NEGATIVE, PHOTOGRAPH or BRUSH DRAWING, at lower 
rates than can possibly be done by any other process. 





CLEVELAND, O. — 





WE GUARANTEE THE QUALITY OF OUR INKS. 








THE CROSSCUP & WEST ENGRAVING CO, 
907 Filbert St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















? 1879 





GEO. H. MORRILL & CO. 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
25 Rose Street, New York. 520 Commercial St., San Francisco, Cal. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 















SUPERIOR BRILLIANCY. 
UAOTOO AO HLldaa 





SPECIAL INKS 





OF ANY SHADE ORDERED 


MADE AT SHORT NOTICE, 


. UR INKS are carefully prepared from stock manufactured and 

I] refined at our works from the crude materials, under our own 
supervision, and are unequaled for uniformity, superior brilliancy 
and depth of color, and are particularly desirable for export. Our 
Inks are used extensively in the United States and Canada. 


a | 


We respectfully solicit your trade. 


WESTERN BRANCH: 


CHAS. M. MOORE, Manager, 


- No. 125 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, 
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ELECTROTYPERS, 


Map, Relief-Line and 
* Photo-Engravers, 














1119 MONROE STREET, 


—AND— 
2, 4,6 and 8 CUSTOM HOUSE PLACE, 


CEETCACGO- 


We have just issued a Specimen Sheet showing 


New Styles of Newspaper Headings 
which, on account of their beauty and utility, cannot 
fail to meet with approbation among Printers 
and Publishers. This sheet will be sent on 
application to those who have not 
yet received tt. 


PLATE MATTER By Mail. 


ONLy 20 Cents Per Cot. 





OUR NEW PATENT 
FLEXIBLE STEREO PLATES +++ + 


OF READY-SET MATTER 
FOR NEWSPAPERS. 


sasvg jvjayy 
40f a840YD ONT pun sani 
«209 3, 40f symvgnvigqr ont 


and No Express Charges ; 
No Freight Charges 





Plates laid down at your Door 


No Nailing or Screwing of Plates to Bases. 


Send for full particulars and Proofs of Matter. 


DAMON & PRHATS, 


44 Beekman Street, - - NEW YORK. 


(in writing mention “‘ Inland Printer.’’) 
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[ From Tue Cuicaco Matt, Jan. 18, 1886.] 


a | 
THE NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP 
4 
‘|’ ) ,saAT. 4 hl f rl’ f ‘Tt’ 
[TYPESETTING TOURNAMENT. 

The national typesetting tournament came to an end last evening, with W.C. 
3ARNES, of the New York Wor/d, 1,420 ems in the lead of his rival, MCCANN, of 
the New York Hera/d. On Saturday it was considered almost a sure thing that 
Joseph M. Hudson, of the Maz7, would capture third prize, but by a wonderful 
burst of speed in the evening, Levy placed himself in the lead, and Hudson was 
unable to overcome the difference, though he made a heroic effort in last evening’s 
work, and gained 225 ems on his opponent, leaving Levy only 10134 ems as a win- 
ning margin, The net score for the entire week is: Barnes, 39,225% ; McCann, 
37,505% ; Levy, 34,015; Hudson, 33,913% ; Monheimer, 33,3464 ; Creevy, 33,273% ; 
DeJarnett, 31,3623,. A banquet was given to the New York men at the National 
hotel after the finish last night. The company comprised the contestants and promi- 
nent printers. 

At the close of the tournament the contestants sent to the J/az/ the following 
handsome acknowledgment for the type they had used, which is also a very hand- 
some compliment to Messrs. BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, by whom the type 
was manufactured : , 

Chicago, January 18, 1886. 
TO THE HATTON-SNOWDEN CO., Publishers, Chicago Mail: 

We take pleasure in making this acknowledgment for the 
use of the splendid type loaned by you for the national typo- 
graphical championship contest, in which we have been parti- 
cipants and which has just closed. For rapid and satisfactory 
work perfect type is indispensable, and this furnished by you is 
as near perfection as any we have ever set. It is finely finished, 
adjusts with perfect accuracy, and is very easy to handle. 
With its clean and clear-cut face we can readily see why 
THE MAIL always presents such a handsome typograph- 
ical appearance. Very truly yours, 

WILLIAM C. BARNES, New York World. 
JOSEPH W. McCANN, New York Heradd. 
THOMAS C. LEVY, Lvening Journal. 
. M. HUDSON, Zhe Mail. 
ILLIAM J. CREEVY, The /nter Ocean. 
LEO MONHEIMER., VDaily News. 
CLINTON W. DeJARNETT, 7ribune. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 
115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, 
Manufacturers of Superior COPPER- MIXED Type. 
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POPULAR BECAUSE RELIABLE. 


The attention of Printers is directed to the following specialties, which 
HAVE NO RIVAL and are ABSOLUTELY PERFECT. 





SELF-FEEDING ELM CITY BRONZING PAD. 
(PATENT SEPT, 16, 1884.) 


The Bronze is received in the top, and. delivered 
through valves in the center of the fur at bottom, pass- 
ing through a sieve before reaching the paper. The 
supply regulated by thumb-screw at end of pad. It is 
of convenient size, very light, and positively prevents 
all waste, 

Price, large size, 2¥, by binches, - - $2.50. 
Price, for light work, 24 inches square, 1.50 


‘*THEY ARE APPROVED OF.’’—I have had repeated 
orders for the Elm City Bronzers, so take it for granted 
they are approved of. Send me forty more.— 7homas 
Hailing, Oxford Printing Works, Cheltenham, Eng- 
land, April 11, 1885. 


ELM CITY COUNTING MACHINE. 


_ Saves both stock and 

Repeats automat- 

Can be attached 

to any kind of machine 

where a direct horizontal 

or vertical movement is 
to be obtained. 

Counting 100,000, $10.00 

70,000, 8.00 





ELM CITY CARD CUTTER. 

It is so made thata f/ud/ 
sheet of card board may 
be cut on it with as little 
trouble as any larger ma- 
chine. ‘There is no other 


cutter of its size that will 
do this. 
8Price, $10.00. 
8@> Send for descrip- 
tion of these and all our 
other goods, 


Manufactured by G. D. R. Husparp, New Haven, Conn. 





— MANUFACTURED BY— 


Shniedewend & Lee Co. 4 


3803-308 DEARBORN ST., 


ma NATTA, 


GHIGAGO. —x 


a — 


y 


This popular press is without excep- 
tion the best press for the money ever 
made. They are substantially built and 
handsomely finished ; very simple, light 
running and fast. We manufacture three 
sizes at the following 


REDUCED PRICES: 


Size | without | with |p ovis 

- | Inside Chase. | Throw off] Throw off} 2°%!8 
7x11 $150 | $175 

10 X I5 250 270 
13 X 19 360 385 8 


Eighth Medium, 
Quarter Medium, 
Half Medium, - 


Steam Fixtures, $15. Fountain, Eighth Medium, $25; 
Quarter Medium, $27.50; Half Medium, $30. Overhead 
Steam Fixtures, $16 to $30, Three Chases, Wrenches, 
Roller Mold, Brayer and two sets of Roller Stocks, will be 
furnished with each press. 


CAUTION.—Be sure to gei the ““S. & Lee 
Co’s Old Style Gordon,” and take no other. 


For all particulars and terms, address or call on 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


03-305 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


QUARTER MEDIUM OLD STYLE GORDON. 
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‘THE INLAND PRINTER, 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 
Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
2 TAYLOR BUILDING, MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


H. O. SHEPARD, Pres. - - - - - JOS. PEAKE, TREas. 
WM. JOHNSTON, Sec’y. 
OFFICE OF THE EDITOR, ROOM 1, 191 S. CLARK ST. 
A. C. CAMERON, EpITor. 


New YorK OFFICE: \ 
50 TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YorRK. 


CHARLES W. Cox, 
Eastern Manager. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One dollar and a half per annum in advance; for six months, Seventy-five 
Cents; single copies, Fifteen Cents. 

To countries within the postal union, fifty cents per annum additional. 

Postage stamps are not desirable, but when it is found necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. 

THE INLAND PRINTER will be issued promptly on the fifteenth of each month, 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Secretary by postoffice order 
or in currency at our risk, 

THE INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
and printers will confer a great favor on the Editor of this Journal by sending him 
news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, particularly individual 
theories and experiences of practical value. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 














ONE THREE SIX ONE 

ar MONTH, MONTHS. MONTHS, YEAR. 
Plain or fancy card .......06. $5 00 $13 50 $ 25 50 $ 48 00 
One-eighth page ...........4. 10 00 27 00 51 00 96 00 
One-quarter page .....+..000. 15 00 40 50 76 50 144 00 
Oneal Page. ooesscscccssews 25 00 67-50 127 50 240 00 
ORB BE aka 6Giens oavuesncen 42 00 113 50 214 00 400 00 











WANT COLUMN. 


Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents. Orders for this column must be 
accompanied by cash. 





Tuer INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and subscriptions will be 
received by the following well known firms : 


We ts B. Sizer, 152 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

H. L. Petouze & Son, 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 
Go.tpinec & Co., 183 Fort Hill Sq., Boston. 

L. Grauam & Son, 99 Gravier street, New Orleans. 

J. G. Mencet & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 

Exo City Printers’ WAREHOUSE, 379 State street, New Haven, Conn. 
E. A STAHLBRODT, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y 

Dominion TypEFouNDING Co., Montreal, Canada. 

St. Louis Printers’ Suppty Co., 224 Walnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHICAGO, MAY, 1886. 








HE meeting of the Executive Committee of Lithog- 

raphers, called to meet in Cleveland, Ohio, April 
15 and 16, was postponed to a later date by order of the 
chairman, Richard J. Compton, St. Louis, Missouri. 





E learn from our European exchanges that no little 

excitement has been created by the announcement 
that the celebrated antiquarian, Dr. Van der Linde, is 
about to issue a new and complete history of printing, 
which it is said will throw entirely new light on many inci- 
dents connected with the history of typography. The 
question is asked in some quarters, ‘‘ Will he be able to 
definitely settle the much-mooted question, who was the 
inventor of the art of printing?’’ The doctor is a Dutch- 
man, and was the first writer to really explode the fallacy 
that printing was invented in Holland, hence the interest 
taken in his forthcoming work. 





2 








IS A COPYRIGHT LAW DESIRABLE? 

N the April issue of THE INLAND PRINTER we published 
| in full the copyright bill recently introduced by Sen- 
ator Hawley, as also an amended bill by Senator Chace, 
and presented a few of the salient arguments advanced in 
favor of the former by a number of its leading advocates. 
We propose in the present article to present the other side 
of the question—the objections to the original Hawley bill 
urged by a large majority of American publishers, printers 
and workmen. Before doing so, however, it is but justice 
to state that at a meeting of the Senate Committee on 
Patents, held for the consideration of the subject, its 
author frankly stated that a more thorough examination of 
the subject had led him to the conclusion that his bill 
should contain a proviso requiring that foreign works 
copyrighted in the United States should be printed and 
manufactured in this country for the American market, 
one of the features that Senator Chace’s bill was introduced 
to cover, although it goes a step further, and positively 
prohibits the importation of copyrighted books under any 
circumstances. 

It is claimed by the opponents of the measure, prom- 
inent among whom is Mr. Henry C. Lea, of Philadelphia, 
a publisher of forty years’ experience, that while it is just 
and proper that a royalty should be paid the foreign au- 
thor upon the sale of his books in this country when reci- 
procity toward American authors is also assured, this can 
easily be affected without sacrificing the book-making 
interests of the United States. These interests give em- 
ployment to many thousands of industrious people of both 
sexes, in fact there are few products in which labor forms 
so overwhelmingly large a percentage of the value as in 
books. The raw material of the most finished volume is 
a few rags, or a billet of wood, a little lampblack and oil, 
and a handful of cotton fiber. The rest is labor, partly 
unskilled, but mostly skilled and requiring long appren- 
ticeship. In every paper mill in the United States, the 
effect of the proposed legislation will be felt. If it is so 
framed as to lead our markets to draw their supplies from 
abroad, diminished work must throw numbers out of em- 
ployment, while those who are retained must be content 
with lower wages, and that in the consideration of this 
subject these important interests must not be overlooked. 

It is further claimed that under the operations of the 
proposed law the foreign author or his publisher will be 
entitled to an American copyright on the “simple for- 
mality of registering the title before publication in this 
country, and paying the fee of fifty cents,’’ by which all 
English books will be copyrighted and a monopoly of our 
market secured, as few authors will make arrangements 
with American houses, but will naturally entrust their 
interests to their home publishers. Printing and binding 
being much cheaper’in England than in this country, and 
the facilities of invoicing between principal and agent 
being well understood, our supplies of current English 
literature will be made almost wholly abroad. The prices 
to consumers here will be on a level with the high rates 
customary in England, our own operatives and mechanics 
will be deprived of work, while our millions of readers 
will be debarred from their accustomed literature or forced 
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to depend upon the system of circulating libraries in vogue 
in the British Islands, but unadapted for our wide spread 
and sparsely populated continent. In referring to this 
view of the case, the Pa// Mall Gazette, no mean authority, 
Says: 

It is, we believe, one of the facts granted by those who know best 
on both sides of the Atlantic, that if the copyright system, as ordi- 
narily understood—the system, that is, which practically confers a 
monopoly upon a particular publisher—is to be extended to America, 
it will entirely destroy all cheap editions of English works. ‘To the 
author, a large sale and a cheap edition pays best; but a small sale 
with a large price pays a publisher better than the lower price and large 
sales. High-priced monopolist editions are less trouble to the pub- 
lisher, and he despises the small amount coming to him on each copy 
of a cheap edition. Indeed, one firm could hardly undertake to pub- 
lish the enormous number of copies of a popular work which the 
American public is now accustomed to have issued for its convenience. 
Thus, supposing the proposed international convention were concluded, 
the effect would be to substitute six shilling editions of popular English 
authors for the present tenpenny editions, over the whole of the United 
States. So great would be the loss to the American public, and so 
overwhelming the outcry, that, in the opinion of the best informed 
Americans, congress would be compelled to repeal the new copy- 
right act within the year. If, as long ago as the fifties, 100,000 
copies of Macauley’s History were sold in America before the third 
volume was out, while the sale here was considered unprecedented at 
10,000, it is clear that the conclusion of the proposed copyright con- 
vention would give some one or two hundred thousand American 
readers the choice between paying some six to thirty times as much as 
they have been accustomed to pay for the last great English book 


and leaving it unread. 


On the other hand, it is claimed by the advocates of 
the Chace bill, that it secures the rights of authors as fully 
as Senator Hawley’s bill, and will be as beneficial, both to 
those of the United States and of foreign countries. It 
insures the manufacture by our own people of all copy- 
righted books for our markets, thereby guarding the inter- 
ests of author, producer and consumer; the books made 
here will be in a style and at a price suited to our own 
wants, and though they will necessarily be higher than in 
the present state of free competition, they will be far 
cheaper than those customarily made for the English 
public. Again, that the prohibition of importation pro- 
vided for is an absolute necessity, and is an invariable rule 
in all countries where copyright exists, and the provisions 
of the bill designed to make it effective would long ago 
have been an essential feature in our copyright legislation 
had it not been that heretofore the introduction into this 
country of foreign editions of American books have been 
too infrequent to lead to any adequate regulations for their 
prevention. 

Finally, it should not be forgotten that while there are 
two sides to the question, the interests of 55,000,000 of 
people should not be sacrificed or subordinated to the 
interests of two hundred or two hundred and fifty foreign 
authors. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, in the article already quoted 
from, suggests that many of the objections now urged 
against a copyright law would be removed by the adop- 
tion of a system of stamps, such as those used by the 
revenue. It says: 

The engraving of a design, carefully executed to prevent forgery, 
would be, with modern mechanical appliances, a very slight expense 








to the author. The international copyright stamp might bear the joint 
emblems of England and America, and in the center the fac simile of 
the author’s signature or initials. The author might then, for a price 
agreed upon, issue so many hundred or thousand stamps to any pub- 
lisher in America who thought it worth while to reprint his book. The 
publisher would still take his risk of competition, and, with a book 
known to be popular by its English success, there is no other risk, All 
publishers alike would have to charge a little more than they do at 
present—say a shilling instead of tenpence; but this would not touch 
the vested interests of the trade in reprints, which are now very large, 
and are no longer confined to the Eastern States. No monopoly would 
be given to any American publisher. He would undertake his enter- 
prise as he does now, and freely compete with the rest of the trade, for 
both author and public. But the author’s profit would be secure, and, 
far from grudging it, the American public would be glad to know he 
had it. Itis quite another thing to pay six times as much for their 
books when the greatest part of the increase reaches not the author 
but the publisher. To sell a copy of a copyright book without a stamp 
would be an infringement of the copyright, for which an action could 
be brought by an author or publisher, and might, in addition, be made 
an offense punishable by fine and the forfeiture of the printed copies. 
The return of the unsold stamps and the payment of the sum agreed 
upon per copy sold would complete the transaction between author 
and publisher. It would be quite easy, if this were not considered 
sufficient check, to number each stamp consecutively, from one to a 
thousand, and so on. 


FALSE ECONOMY. 

MISTAKEN idea seems to pervade the minds of a 
A certain class of foremen and proprietors—that time 
devoted to distribution is equivalent to time lost, that it is 
more advantageous to put half a. dozen men on a job, even 
if the lead, slug or metal furniture racks or rule cases are 
empty, and the sorts required are scattered round the 
office, than to have the racks and cases replenished with 
the material known to be required, before composition is 
commenced. Now, the very opposite of this is true, and 
were a record kept of the time needlessly lost, in many 
instances, by the pursuance of such a short-sighted policy, 
the result for the year would bea revelation never dreamed 
of; besides, it goes without saying that every hour spent 
in sort-hunting is either an extra cost to the customer or a 
positive loss to the office. 

It is no uncommon sight in some establishments, when 
a hurried job is desired, to see a crowd of men bobbing 
round the dead-stones, bumping against each other, pick- 
ing a rule here and a letter there, pulling out boards and 
running round the office like a line of skirmishers, wasting 
time by the wholesale, when all this would have been 
avoided by the exercise of a little foresight and manage- 
ment. 

It is not our purpose, however, to attempt to lay down 
any rules in regard to distribution, as circumstances alter 
cases. It is a principle, not details, to which we refer. 
But we insist, no matter whether ten men or a hundred 
and ten are employed, it pays better to have material in 
its proper place than on the dead-stone, on boards, or 
promiscuously scattered. When the distributing force is 
insufficient to accomplish this, it should be increased, and 
where no regular distributors are employed, when necessary, 
a certain portion of time should be devoted each day to 
‘cleaning up.’’ One of the best regulated and well kept 
offices we ever saw made it a rule to have the dead-stones 
cleared three times a week, and the result was fairly filled 
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racks and cases. What more calculated to disgust a com- 
positor than to go to work on Monday morning and find 
that he must pick for the first line of the first job put into 
his hands? Of course, there are times when such a state 
of affairs cannot be avoided, but they are exceptions to the 
rule, and we are within bounds when we state that for 
once they are the results of necessity they are a dozen 
times the results of bad management. Another, and by 
no means the least advantage afforded by the prompt dis- 
tributing system, is that little if any chance is given for the 
accumulation of ‘ pi,’’? while, under that complained of, 
the careless compositor is given a splendid opportunity to 
develop his talent as a ‘‘ manufacturer,’’ which he seldom, 
if ever, fails to avail himself of. 

The habit of putting this or that form away upon which 
a little extra time and care have been expended is an 
equally nonsensical one. Weare not referring to standing 
jobs which are used periodically, but to jobs duplicate 
orders for which are like angels’ visits, few and far between. 
It is an axiom in trade that a nimble sixpence is better than 
a slow shilling, so it is certainly more profitable as a general 
rule to distribute a job when worked off which contains 
material required for every day use, than to hide it ona 
board, under the plea that it may sometime in the future be 
wanted again ; and, if so, its skeleton at least will be found 
standing, whereas the chances are ten to one, even should 
a second order be given, it will cost as much time and 
trouble to ‘fix it up’’ as it did originally to set; besides, 
the hours wasted in looking over and picking from it 
would have paid for the composition twice over. And 
where it has escaped the picker’s vigilance, and is eventu- 
tually distributed, it will frequently be found that new 
sorts have been purchased, the result of such oversight. 
This is economy with a vengeance, and yet it is practiced 
to a greater extent than is supposed. Such management 
should have a typefoundry attached to the establishment, 
otherwise it will prove a very expensive method of doing 
business. 





THE LABOR OUTLOOK. 

E must be a stoic, indeed, who can regard with feelings 

of indifference, the unsatisfactory relations existing 
between capital and labor in a large portion of the coun- 
try. From all quarters come the mutterings of discontent. 
The harmonious relationship which the national welfare 
demands should exist between employer and employé, is 
for the most part either ruptured or strained. Mutual 
distrust has taken the place of mutual confidence, and even 
where defiant rebellion has not shown its strength, an 
armed truce describes the situation. More portentous 
still, the ou¢/ook forbodes the worst, and an eventful crisis 
is evidently approaching. In this connection, the import- 
ant question arises, is the grandest country in the world, 
the fairest social and political fabric ever raised by man, 
and the last refuge of oppressed humanity to become a 
prey to anarchy and ruin, to share the fate of less favored 
nations, or will the stamina, the intelligence, the sense of 
justice and the patriotism of the American people, irre- 
spective of position or party, rise equal to the emergency, 
and help solve, for a// time to come, the problem of self- 
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government and the satisfactory adjustment of the relations 
between capital and labor? We believe the studious con- 
sideration of this question is worthy the efforts of the 
greatest and brightest intellects in the land, for upon its 
successful solution depends not only the welfare but the 
perpetuity of the republic. Ostrich tactics or pooh-poohing 
will not avert the threatened danger, and it is high time 
that all parties interested —and who is not ?—should look 
the matter squarely in the face, and determine that they 
will do their part to help bring about a more harmonious 
relationship. 

It seems but yesterday that rich and poor, learned and 
unlearned, alike, joined in the celebration of the first cen- 
tennial of American independence, and made the welkin 
ring with eulogies of our free and glorious institutions. 
Today we find a state of affairs sadly at variance with the 
prognostications then indulged in, and a chronic state of 
strike existing from one end of the republic to the other. 
Now if these results are obtained from a population of 
55,000,000, and with our natural resources comparatively 
undeveloped, what may be expected when the country is 
populated in the same proportion as Belgium is populated, 
and 4,000,000,000 of people are crowded within the 
national domain? ‘The outlook is certainly not an assuring 
one, and no good results can be obtained from mincing 





matters in dealing with it. 

That labor is placed under many disadvantages we 
admit; that it is sometimes the victim of heartless ex- 
actions is also true, but it is equally true that a large 
proportion of the differences which arise are causeless— 
the result of impulse or misunderstanding—and that a 
false pride too frequently keeps them alive. It is also true 
that a resort to violence when such disputes arise, especially 
when the ballot as a grievance-redresser is within the 
reach of every citizen, is unjustifiable, and is sure to alienate 
that public sympathv which no interested party can afford 
to defy. The ballot, not the bullet, furnishes the safety- 
valve, and if the former agency fails, the destruction of 
our political fabric is simply a question of time. The red 
republicanism of Europe should find no lodgment on 
American soil, because the causes which there create and 
foster it need here have no abiding place. 

The want of the hour, as has been forcibly stated, is for 
both the employer and employé to cultivate a ‘‘ higher 
moral sense of each other’s welfare,’ and a study of indi- 
vidual rights in the light of the general good. Their 
mutual interests are indissolubly linked ; they cannot sepa- 
rate them if they would, and it is criminal folly in either, 
individually or collectively, to help perpetuate the present 
tension. A closer contact, a better acquaintance, would 
go a long way to produce a more correct state of feeling, 
and lead to a thorough understanding of each other’s 
grievances, rights and privileges. 

We believe, however, it is to codperation we must 
eventually look for the so/ution of this knotty problem, as 
the agency through which intelligent labor shall become 
the help-mate of capital, willing to share its duties and 
responsibilities, knowing that recompense depends on the 
efforts put forth and the honesty with which services aré 
rendered. The sooner workingmen put to good use the 
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privileges they already possess, devote their leisure to 
preparation and self-improvement, instead of magnifying 
every petty grievance, conjuring up imaginary wrongs and 
widening the breach already existing, the sooner will they 
become qualified to occupy a higher plane, be able to 
command a recognition at the hands of capital, and prac- 
tically demonstrate their ability to assume the reins of 
power. An ounce of intelligent energy is worth a pound 
of croaking, and we have more faith in the efficacy of a 
practical common sense remedy than in the chimeras 
which seek to reconstruct society with an unreconstructed 
human nature. 


WOMEN IN PRINTING-OFFICES. 
N eastern exchange, in referring to the difficulties 
encountered by Miss Emily Faithful in her endeavors 
to establish a printing-office in London, where only women 
should be employed as compositors, and the opposition 
manifested thereto by members of the typographical 
union, says ; 

Mr. Gladstone, in eloquently denouncing these combinations as 
illegal, said “that of the printers was the one most to be condemned, 
its first principle being that no woman shall be employed, notwith- 
standing the fact that they were so admirably suited for the work, having 
a nicety of touch which would enable them to manipulate type with 
greater facility than men.” 

This reminds us of an anecdote told of an old hard- 
shell baptist deacon, in Pennsylvania—an ardent demo- 
crat—whose ideal Christian was the Apostle Paul, and 
who, in conjunction with his fellow deacons, occasionally 
read a chapter and exhorted his brethren therefrom, on 
‘*lecture’’ evenings. On one occasion, after extolling the 
saint as a pattern worthy to be copied after zz a// things, 
he came to the verse, ‘‘ Fear God, honor the king.’’ This 
for the time being seemed a poser, but he was equal to the 
emergency. Closing his eyes, and raising his glasses to 
his forehead, he remarked: ‘‘ My dear friends, we are all 
fallible creatures, and apt at times to err, and it is evident 
that Paul himself was no exception to the rule, for although, 
as you are aware, he is my model of what a Christian 
should be, he certainly was not a democrat!’’ Now it is 
equally evident that while Premier Gladstone may be 
a ‘grand old man,’’ the leader of the house of commons, 
and the ‘ first statesman in Europe,’’ he zs no printer. 





CONSISTENCY A JEWEL. 


HE March number of Zhe Pacific Printer contains a 
scathing article on printing amateur humbugs in 
general, and one Nelson C. Hawks, a $100 ‘‘ amateur 
supplyer,’’ in particular, which we cordially endorse, 
especially the first portion, because our own arguments 
and language are employed. ‘The following excerpt from 
‘¢the Hawks’s’’ business circular, is the object upon which 
the vials of our esteemed contemporary’s wrath is poured: 
The attention of druggists, merchants, and business men generally, 

as well as the amateur printers, is directed to our facilities for furnishing 

CHEAP PRINTING OUTFITS 

with which amusement, instruction and profit may be considered. We 
keep a large variety of presses, such as the Army, Novelty, Young 
America, Excelsior, Prouty, Columbian and Caxton, Also small fonts 
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| of type, inks, leads, rules reglet, cuts, dashes, cases, etc. A small 


press, with type, etc., for cards, envelopes and tags, can be furnished 
for $50; a complete business outfit costs $100. Call and see us. 

So far so good. But, friend Dearing, consistency is a 
jewel. Judge of our surprise, when after reading your 
deserved strictures on the above, we found the following 
startling announcement on the page immediately preceding 
your editorial : 

A COMPLETE PRINTING OFFICE FOR $250.—Embracing a Pearl 
press, in first-rate order, 6 by 9 inch chase, foot-power; long primer, 
brevier, and nonpareil Roman type; stands, cases, leads, a large quantity 
of job type of modern faces; rules, borders, ornaments, etc. It is a 
big bargain for the money. Send order to Palmer & Rey, 405 San- 
some street, San Francisco. Part cash,time on balance. 

Can you consistently denounce N. C. Hawks for offer- 
ing to furnish a ‘‘ printing outfit’? for $100, when the 
representative printing journal of the Pacific Coast is 
Hawk-ing a ‘‘complete job printing office’’ at $250? 
To us, the difference between the two offers seems the 
difference between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 





HE New York correspondent of the Printers’ Register, 
London, writes to that journal that Lucius M. Fay, 
general manager of the Democrat Printing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, has been appointed public printer at 
Washington, D. C., to succeed S. P. Rounds. This may 
be a very good puff for Mr. Fay, but we are afraid if he is 
dependent on his sa/ary, as public printer, for a living, he 
will be very apt to feel hungry before he draws it. At last 
accounts Mr. Rounds was on deck, quietly attending to his 
duties. We certainly do not know who his successor will 
be, but we do know twenty-five aspirants who expect to be. 





HE letter of our correspondent, ‘‘W. S. A.,’’ in the 

present issue is worthy of more than a passing notice, 
though the points made were virtually covered in an edi- 
torial, under the caption, ‘‘ Give us good, plain work,”’ 
published in our last. There is no reason why specimens 
shown should be confined to those in which brass rule, 
bent or unbent, forms the chief characteristic, and we 
trust our contributors will take a hint from the suggestions 
thrown out. We also hope our country friends will take 
courage, and not be deterred from competing because 
printers more favored with modern appliances have so far 
monopolized both the specimens and the premiums. A 
faint heart never won a fair lady. 


HERE is a feature connected with a number of our 
foreign exchanges that we have frequently admired, 
and that is the prominence given to the social and benevo- 
lent gatherings of the craft, and the zest and minuteness 
with which the proceedings are narrated. We question, in 
fact, if, among the working classes especially, there is not 
a truer, more catholic democratic feeling prevailing on 
the other side than on this side of the Atlantic, and more 
real contentment and social enjoyment. Selfishness and 
conceit are not by any means confined to employers. As 
a rule, our workingmen have too much cynicism and too 
little of the milk of human kindness in their composition, 
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Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
NO. XX.—BY S. W. FALLIS. 
E says, ‘‘ Albrecht Durer had some horns, and among 
them a splendid pair which I would have liked, but 
she (namely, the widow) has sold them for an old song. 
She treated him (Albrecht) that he died all the sooner, for 
he dried up like a bundle of straw and dared not go into 
society. She kept him hard at work day and night.”’ 

From other important and perfectly reliable authority 
this statement is denounced as wholly without foundation, 
and attributed entirely to Perkheimer’s petty and child- 
like jealousy. What is known of Durer’s business during 
the latter years of his life is in direct contradiction with 
Perkheimer’s statement. 

After Durer’s return home, he at once set up a work- 
shop in his father’s house, where he lived for fifteen years 
with his young wife, and eagerly devoted himself to work 
amidst the cares of his little home, and bearing the addi- 
tional family burdens previously alluded to. He followed 
Wolgemuth’s practice of giving his apprentices sketches 
to * fill in.”’ 

For some years, he paid a great deal of attention to 
pictures of saints and allegorical subjects for church deco- 
rations ; but very few of these works of art have a cer- 
tainty of being entirely the work of Durer himself. 

Wilibald Impof, who died in 1580, collected a number 
of Durer’s drawings and paintings, together with many 
spurious copies. ‘These increased in number under the 
administration of his successor, who traded on Durer’s 
name, without regard to genuineness. As the works of no 
other master, not even Raphael, were the source of so much 
profit as Durer’s, many unprincipled tricks were resorted 
to to deceive the public, art collectors and connoisseurs. 

So great were the doubts of the genuineness of the 
Impof collection, that when it was submitted to the inspec- 
tion of Elector Maximilian of Bavaria, who was a great. 
admirer of Durer, he would acknowledge none of them as 
genuine, but sent all back without a single selection. 

Two years later the collection was purchased by a 
Dutch merchant for 34,000 thalers. Out of the whole lot 
there is not one great work, they being chiefly small things 
painted in water colors, and the greater portion over which 
hangs suspicious doubts of their being painted by Durer 
at all; yet by a careful selection, there are enough to give 
an idea of his style. In 1497, he adopted his celebrated 

monogram, and the next year published 

the ‘‘ Apocalypse,’’ and his portrait of him- 

self of 1498 may, therefore, be looked upon 

D as a justifiable exhibition of self-compla- 

cency. The original is in the Madrid 

museum, and there is a copy in the Uffizi, 

at Florence. The first picture he painted on commission 

in 1499, is the portrait of Oswald Krell, in the Pinako- 
thek, at Munich. 

‘‘ Hercules fighting with the Stymphalain birds,”’ 
painted by Durer in 1511, is now at Nuremberg, and has 
been painted over and varnished, except in some small 
places, one of which contains a stone bearing the date 
and monogram. 
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An outline etching exists at Darmstadt, in the ducal col- 
lection ; the principal figure exhibits Durer’s knowledge of 
anatomy in energetic movement and muscular tension. 
The greatest pains have been taken in the detail of the 
figure, while the landscape is indifferently sketched in. 
This is one of his authentic works, in which the subject is 
secular and not a portrait. 

The close of the fifteenth century found Germany in a 
state of religious agitation. There was a struggle for free- 
dom from the papal system of government, and when, in 
1495, an imperial council was considering the grievances 
of the people, the Pope issued a decree against the publi- 
cation of unauthorized books, for he discovered in German 
literature a power springing up to force him from his 
authoritative seat. He, however, left unnoticed the do- 
main of art, and while he adorned his spacious palace 
with the splendors of the renaissance, insignificant wood 
cuts were undermining the papal system by speaking 
everywhere to the multitudes whom writings could not 
reach. In the front of the aggressive artists came Walge- 
muth with his ‘‘ Papst-Esel’’ (Pope’s-ass), in 1496. It was 
inscribed ‘‘ Roma Caput Mundi.’’ On the left is the 
castle of Sant’ Angelo, with a flag over it, bearing the keys 
as a device. On the right, the ‘‘ Torre de Nona,’’ and 
between them the ‘‘ Tiber.’’ In the center is a female 
monster covered with scales. She has the foot of a goat 
and the claw of a vulture. Her left hand is stretched out 
to clutch a catspaw for her right. From under a mask 
shoots out a tail sprouting into a dragon’s head, and 
between the shoulders rests the head of an ass. 

Meanwhile, young Durer was busily engaged working 
at his ‘‘ Apocalypse.’? A year before he made a sketch of 
the Babylonian woman for the last but one of the series of 
wood cuts. The original is in the Albertina collection. 
In the wood cut there is a voluptuous woman sitting on 
the beast with seven heads, holding the cup ot abomina- 
tion in her right hand. There isa group of people before 
her exhibiting little concern at her presence. There is a 
king pointing to her as he talks, and a sleek countryman, 
with slouched hat, staring with horror, a soldier and a 
woman passing carelessly by. The center figure, the type 
of the boldest thoughts of the age, stands with his arm 
firmly placed on his hip, gazing at the monster firmly, 
resolutely and inquiringly, in strong contrast with a monk 
close by who prostrates himself before the woman mon- 
ster; above hovers the angel of the eighteenth chapter, 
and pointing to the city in flames upon the seashore, 
crying, ‘‘ Babylon the great is fallen.’’ Another angel is 
casting a millstone into the sea, crying, ‘‘ thus with 
violence shall the great city of Babylon be thrown down.”’ 
To the left, from the open heaven, the word of God rides 
forth on the white horse, followed by the armies of heaven, 
to establish the new kingdom. ‘The picture is a revolu- 
tionary song, ‘‘ Alleluia, for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth.”’ 

These are the earliest wood cuts that contain Albert 
Durer’s mark. They are sixteen in number, of folio size, 
and printed at Nuremberg in 1498. On the first leaf is 
the title in German, which translated reads, ‘‘ The Reve- 
lation of John,’’ and on the back of the last cut but one 
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is the imprint (translated), ‘‘ Printed at Nuremberg by 
Albert Durer, painter, in the year after the birth of Christ, 
1498.’’ ‘The date of these cuts marks an important epoch 
in the history of wood engraving. The following (Fig. 
32) is a reduced fac simile of one of these cuts, No. 11 of 


the series, illustrative of the twelfth cheapter of Revela- | 


tions, verses I-4: 
And there appeared a great wonder in heaven, a woman clothed 


with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown 


of twelve stars. And there appeared another great wonder in heaven, 
and behold, a great red dragon, having seven heads and ten horns and 
seven crowns upon his heads, and his tail drew the third part of the 
stars of heaven and did cast them to the earth, and the dragon stood 


before the woman. 

From this time the boundaries of the art became 
enlarged, and wood engravers, instead of being almost 
wholly occupied in executing designs of a low character, 
drawn without expression, taste or knowledge, were now 
engaged in engraving subjects of general interest, drawn 
expressly for the purpose by some of the most celebrated 
artists of the age. 

The first two editions of Durer’s Apocalypse, one with 
German and the other with Latin text, appeared in 1498, 
and were printed by Durer himself. 

In 1502, a pirated edition of these cuts was published 
by Jerome Greff, at Strasburg. In 1511, Durer published 
the third edition from the originals, and on the back of the 


last cut but one, is a caution addressed to the plagiary, 


informing him of the emperor’s order prohibiting any one 
to copy the cuts or to sell spurious impressions within the 
limits of the German empire, under the penalty of the 
confiscation of the goods, and at the peril of further 
punishment. 

No other wood engravings are found with Durer’s 
mark, with a date, till 1504. 

The following (Fig. 33) is a reduced fac simile of one 
of Durer’s cuts, illustrating the Old Testament, bearing 











his mark, and was undoubtedly executed between 1504 
and 1511. The precise date has not been definitely 
established, but it is authoritatively placed between the 
above two dates: 


The title is ‘Samson killing the Lion.” An original 
print from which this fac simile was made, is the property 
of the author of these notes. ‘The size is eleven inches 
wide, fifteen inches high. It is an excellent specimen of 
both drawing and engraving, it being engraved on the flat 
or grain side of the wood, and is assuredly worthy of the 


great master. 
(To be continued.) 


A VALUABLE INVENTION. 


L S. DIXON, of Liverpool, England, has lately placed 
e on the market his improved stereotyping papers, 
which are claimed to be the best and cheapest made for 
the following reasons : 


Because a smaller quantity, namely, two tissues, one blotting and one 
backing, is sufficient to make a matrix, therefore less paper is used 
than in using common paper. Because producing a thin mold and 
extremely porous paper, the mold will dry in two or three minutes less 
than any paper yet produced. Because the type is not subject to so 
much heat in drying. Being a thin, tough mold, the cup of the letter 
is reached without much beating. Because the tissue facing is prepared 
with asbestos, and does not crack or peel off when in contact with the 
hot metal. 





CoLORING BRonzeE.—In making colors for bronze, manufacturers 
have hitherto employed a concentrated solution of gum arabic for grind- 
ing the bronze, reducing it to powder by pounding. Dr. Lehner, of 
Diessen, Bavaria, has found a better and cheaper material by substitut- 
ing for the gum arabic a liquid solution of five parts of dextrine, and 
one part alum. The bronze is washed and polished:as usual, 
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A PRINTER’S DEVIL. 


A printer’s devil was pierced to the heart 
With the charms of a dear little miss, 

Quoth he to the lass, “ My dear, ere we part, 
Let us seal our love with a kiss.” 

But the maiden replied, ‘as the imp she eyed, 
** Dost think I’d let you revel 

Where others before you have vainly tried ? 
Nay, nay; I'll not kiss the devil!” 


Years passed away, and the sweet little lass 
Became an old, sorrowful maid ; 

Riches she had, but then, alas ! 
Her beauty had all decayed ; 

Once again they met, and fain the old maid 
Would recall the former issue ; 

But the devil replied, as the old maid he eyed, 
“No; the devil now wouldn’t kiss you!” 





SELF-SPACING TYPE. 


For five years past, a well known gentleman and printer of this city 
has been at work studying a problem. He has solved it and has 
patented an invention styled self-spacing type. The merits of this 
system of self-spacing type, patented by H. Bledsoe, the gentleman 
mentioned, are briefly stated as follows: 

It will enable the compositor to accomplish 25 to 30 per cent more 
in the same time, and it will be impossible for type to get off its feet on 
account of defective spacing, as one line cannot be spaced too tight and 
another too loose. 

But three spaces are used, the thickest of which is the regular 3-to- 
em space. 

The regular “‘n’’ quad and “ m”’ quad are retained. 

“ Fat,” “medium ” or “‘lean”’ faces can be used, as may be desired. 

The type of all sizes, from brilliant (one-half brevier) to great primer 
(double bourgeois), will justify perfectly in any given pica em measure, 
and all sizes below long primer will justify in any given pica en 
measure. 

Job faces, as well as book and newspaper faces, can be cast on this 
system of self-spacing bodies. 

The inventor fully believes that from the interest manifested by 
type-founders and others, with whom he has correspondence, that it 
will shortly be adopted, and that much wonder will be felt that its 
simplicity has heretofore escaped the ingenuity of inventors in this field. 

Here is an invention which will add to the earnings of the printer 
and reduce the danger of accident to a minimum, and therefore benefit 
the proprietor.—Fort Worth Gazette. 





FLOCK PRINTING. 


This sumptuous ornamental typography is coming into vogue in 
England. Though exceedingly rich in appearance, several of its finest 
effects may be produced at slight expense. Flock is finely powdered 
wool, usually made from old woolen rags, and colored to any shade 
desired. Southward, in his “ Practical Printing,’”’ says that flock print- 
ing is best done from engraved blocks, showing a dark background, 
withthe letters cut out;. it is also adapted to type printing, care being 
taken to have no small letters in the form, because the tendency of flock 
sizing, being heavy, is to fill up fine lines and cuts. Size that is too 
heavy may be reduced with damar varnish, which will thin the body 
without impairing its adhesive qualities. Size should be reduced in 
small quantities as needed, because it dries faster than it can be used, 
and a roller with a dry, hard face should always be used and cleaned at 
least once an hour while in use. Spirits of turpentine makes the best 
wash for the purpose; after its application, a sponge dampened with 
clean water should be passed over the roller. The form will also be 
benefited by an occasional cleansing of the same way. 

To execute a job of flock printing, take, say, a quarter pound each 
of light blue, green, crimson or scarlet red, purple and’ yellow flocks ; 
one pound of flock sizing, half a pound of frosting, some bronzes, and a 
few ounces of powdered ultramarine blue, Paris green and vermilion, 
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After the form is ready, mix the size to suit, roll, and take the impres- 
sion, the same as for a job to be done in bronze. If bronze is to be at 
the bottom of the lines, apply that first with a camel-hair brush; then, 
with the fingers, throw on such colors of flock as may be desired. 
Take hold of the sheet with the tips of the fingers, and flop it until the 
flock has spread all over the impression; shake off the surplus powder 
in a box, and the jobis done. When frosting is added, beat it up as 
much as possible, throwing it on the impression before the flock is 
applied; this will show a frosted surface through the flock, producing 
a beautiful appearance. In using all four of the articles on the same 
impression, apply the bronze first, dry color next, then the frosting, and 
lastly the flock. By a little practice, a printer is able to produce highly 
attractive effects at a small cost over color printing; and he can obtain 
as many colors in flock as are required, from one impression.— 
Exchange. 





FEMALE COMPOSITORS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Although it may be a familiar fact, that to James Franklin, Rhode 
Island is indebted for having been the first to open a printing-office 
within her boundaries (in a room under the town school house at New- 
port), whence he issued, in 1732, the first newspaper that ever appeared 
in the colony, it may not be so well known that this remarkable man 
taught the art of printing to his wife and two daughters, who became 
correct and rapid compositors, and at his death, in 1735, he left to them 
his stock of type, and that now famous press. It was no barren bequest, 
as the business was, for several years, successfully conducted by his 
widow, who printed for the government in 1744, a stately volume of 
more than three hundred folio pages, containing “ The Acts and Laws 
of his Majesty’s Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations.”’ 
It is a memorable fact, that this, the first book ever made by woman’s 
hands, in this land and probably in any other, was printed and pub- 
lished in the town of Newport. 

At a later period in the last century, we find several other instances 
of women doing the work of the printing-office in America. Among 
them were the daughters of Hall, Ben. Franklin’s partner in Philadel- 
phia, where, at the same time, were two other women at the press, who 
could do their week’s work with as much fidelity as most of the journey- 
men. “The Declaration of Independence” was set up in type from 
the original document, by Mrs. Mary Goddard, a gentlewoman of 
station. Clementina Byrd edited and printed the Virginia Gazette, 
having Thomas Jefferson for a contributor. In 1771, Penelope Russell, 
who succeeded her husband in printing 7e Censor at Boston, could 
work at case without the aid of copy. Margaret Draper, printer of the 
Boston News Letter, was so good a tory, that King George III. gave her 
a pension. Jane Aitkin, a New Englander, was noted as a thorough 
printer, as well as an accurate proofreader, and Elizabeth Bushell, of 
Halifax, who assisted her father, both at case and press, is spoken of 
by contemporaries as handsome but unfortunate. 

An entire volume might be written concerning English and Scotch 
women as printers, in the last century, but we have only space to add 
that Foulis, the famous typographer of Glasgow, was aided by his 
daughter in the production of the immaculate edition of Horace.— 
Newport (R: I.) News. 





A KINGLY VISIT TO A PRINTING-OFFICE. 

The printing-office of Julius Klinkhardt, one of the largest concerns 
of our trade at Leipsic, has had the honor of a visit from the King of 
Saxony. He remained there nearly two hours, and went over all parts 
of the vast buildings, taking special interest in the working of a 
beautiful two-color Augsburg rotary machine. That office is, indeed, 
not only a sight for kings, but also a kingly sight for printers; and no 
English typographer passing through Leipsic should neglect to pay it 
a visit. It unites all the graphic branches, letterpress, lithography, 
electrotyping, typefounding, xylographic and photographic departments, 
etc. It has been in existence more than fifty years, but the premises 
have been entirely rebuilt within a few years. Last year the half cen- 
tenary jubilee of its existence was celebrated; and that celebration, 
with a complete description of the growth of the firm, has just been 
published in a beautiful octavo volume, dedicated to the friends of the 
firm. A fine pamphlet, with specimens of photo-zincography, plain 












newest and most important are two specimen sheets of a new combina- 
tion border, called ‘ Germania,”’ because of its style in German high- 
renaissance style, a really marvelous achievement in the art of punch- 
cutting, and a proof of the enterprising spirit of German typefounders. 
It comprises no less than 405 different figures, from the simple three- 
faced line to architectural, emblematical and symbolical figures more 
than two inches high. It will allow of the composition of the most 
simple figure as well as of a real typographic picture. The price of it 
has been fixed rather low, to suit it to all printers’ purses, and as it is 
divided into four different sections, each of which may be bought and 
used separately, it is certain to find favor. The entire design is due to 
Professor Hugo Strohl, of Vienna.—Correspondent Printers’ Register, 


London. 


RELATIVE DIMENSIONS OF TYPE. 

Some discussion has arisen at the Polytechnic printing classes 
relative to the solution of this question : 

1. Taking pica type as the standard, and calling it 8, what is the 
relative depth of the bodies of nonpareil, brevier, and long primer ? 

We gave one answer in our journal last week, and although the 
general result obtained was correct, it may be doubted whether the 
process adopted is the best. Hence we communicated with a distin- 
guished mathematician at Cambridge, and have received the following: 


Pica has 
Long Primer . 
Brevier . 
Ngnpareil 
These figures are not absolutely correct, but are an average of the 
bodies of the various typefounders, and accurate enough for all practi- 
cal purposes. Taking them as the basis of the calculation, therefore, 
we have the depth of a line of nonpareil as 1-144th of a foot. 
Similarly the depth of a line of brevier is 1-112th; long primer 
1-goth; pica 1-72nd. 
Therefore the proportion between nonpareil and pica is represented 
by the fraction 1-144th, which equals 72-144th, 
I 
je 
or 4%. Therefore pica being called 8, nonpareil will be ¥% by 8, or 4. 
Similarly, the proportion between brevier and pica will be 1-112th, 
I 
72 
which equals 9-14th; therefore, pica being called 8, brevier will be 
9-14 by 8, or 36--7th, which equals 5. 1-7th. 
So also long primer is to pica as I-90 is to I-72d; so the propor- 
tion between long primer and pica will be I-goth, or 4-5th. So that 
I 
72 
pica being 8, long primer is 4-5th by 8, or 32-5th equal to 6. 2-5th. 
Another solution, which is practical at any rate, would be to take 
8-to pica leads, and, of course, pica = 8 of them; nonpareil will equal 
4, brevier 5, long primer 6.— British and Colonial Printer and 


Stationer. 





HOW TO FIGURE IN A JOB OFFICE. 


There are some items of expense in a printing-office lost sight of in 
estimating running expenses. For instance, take an office with three, 
or say four thousand dollars’ worth of material. The deterioration of 
that represents an annual loss of $200 to $250 in interest, besides $500 
to $600 that ought to be set aside to replace the material at the end of 
its service. There is much surprise at the disparity between expenses 
and receipts due to inevitable accidents, delays, etc. When printers 
are paid by the week there is a loss of time frequently. Then there is 
a loss due to idle presses. Few printers attain an average speed of six 
thousand ems. Perhaps four in fifty will attain a speed of thirty thou- 
sand per week. The majority fall below this. Then there is a delay 
from want of copy, want of letter, or want of sorts. Proofs lose time. 
A general average will show but little over twenty thousand ems per 
man per week, over an extended time.—Paper and Press. 





BIBLE ALLUSIONS—TO THE CRAFTS. 

The bible is frequently referred to as a source of information in 
regard to the ancient methods of engraving, preserving records, making 
books, etc. Below will be found some of its most striking allusions to 
such topics : 

TO ENGRAVING. 

So he wrote letters in Ahab’s name, and sealed them with his seal.— 
1 Kings xxi. 8. 

In the name of King Ahasueras was it written, and sealed with the 
king’s ring.— Zsther iii. 12. 

And because of all this we make a sure covenant and write it; and 
our princes, levites and priests seal unto it—Mehemiah ix. 38. 

And he said, What pledge shall I give thee? And she said, Thy 
signet, and thy bracelets, and thy staff that is in thine hand.— Genesis 
xxviii. 8. 

With the work of an engraver in stone, like the engravings of a 
signet, shalt thou engrave the two stones with the names of the 
children of Israel ; thou shalt make them to be set in ouches of gold.— 
Exodus xxviii. 11. 

And a stone was brought and laid upon the mouth of the den; and 
the king sealed it with his own signet, and with the signet of his lords; 
that the purpose might not be changed concerning Daniel.— Daniel 
vi. 17. 

TO BOOKMAKING. 

The paper-reeds by the brooks, and everything sown by the brooks, 
shall wither, be driven away and be no more.—J/saiah xix. 71. 

Oh that one would hear me, behold my desire is that the Almighty 
would answer me, and that my adversary had written a book !—/od 
XXXi. 35. 

And further, by these, my son, be admonished: of making many 
books there is no end; and much study is a weariness of the flesh.— 
Ecclesiastes xii. 12. 

Oh that my words were now written! Oh that they were printed 
ina book! That they were graven with an iron pen and lead in the 
rock forever !—/od xix. 23, 24. 

Having many things to write unto you, I would not write with paper 
and ink; but I trust to come unto you, and speak face to face.—Second 
Epistle of John, 12. 

The sin of Judah is written with a pen of iron, and with the point 
of a diamond ; it is graven upon the table of their hearts, and upon the 
horns of your altars.— Jeremiah xvii. 1. 

Then Darius the king made a decree, and search was made in the 
house of the rolls, where the treasures were laid up in Babylon. And 
there was found at Achmetha, in the palace that is in the province of 
the Medes, a roll, and therein was a record thus written.—Zzra vi. I, 2. 





RECENT PATENTS. 


The following list of patents relating to the printing interests, is 
specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and 
foreign patents, 925 F street, N. W., Washington, D. C., who will 
furnish copies of patents for 25 cents each : 

IssuE oF APRIL 6, 1886. 

3395339-—Printing-Device. Bill-Head. J. D. Smith & E. W. Blackhall, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 

339,210.—Printing-Machine. G.W. Prouty, Boston, Mass. 

339,530.—Printing-Machine Delivery-Apparatus. L.C. Crowell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

339,448.—Printing Samples on Texile Fabrics. W. Mather, Manchester, England. 

339,532.-—Sheet-Delivery Apparatus. L. E. Crowell, Brooklyn, Assignor to R. 
Hoe & Co., New York, N. Y. 

339,531.—Sheet-Delivery Mechanism. L. E. Crowell, Brooklyn, Assignor to R. 
Hoe & Co., New York, N. Y. 

IssuE OF APRIL 13, 1886. 

J. L. Poalk, Philadelphia, Pa. 

IssuE oF APRIL 20, 1886, 

340,475.—Printers’ Quoin, R. Atwater, Meriden, Conn. 

340,464.—Tympan. G. H. Squier, Trempeleau, Wis. 

340,124.—Type-Distributing Apparatus. L, K. Johnson & A. A. Low, Brooklyn, 
N: YY, 


339,687.—Printing-Machine. 


340,125.—T ype-Holder and Separator. L. K. Johnson & A. A. Low, Brooklyn, 
New. 


IssuE OF APRIL 27, 1886. 
340,548.—Printers’ Forms, Furniture for. C. W. & E. H. Brown, Washington, D.C. 
340,785.—Printing-Machines, Under-Guide for. W. K. Hodgman, Taunton, Mass. 
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Two LINE NONPAREIL PANSY. [12 Points] 
OUR GREAT MIKARO, VIRTUOUS MAN, WHEN HE TO RULE 
Our land Began, Resolved to Try a Very Good Plan Whereby Young Men Might 
12345 Reach the Van Yum Yury 67890 


CELEBRATED SUPERIOR COPPER- MIXER 
Tupe Manufactured only by Barnhart Bros, & Spindler 
45 Great Western Type Foundry 67 


GREAT THREAT NING CLOUDS 
Have Passed Awad ard Brightld Shines 


34 The Dawning Lag 78 


PRINTERS MACHINERY 
General Printers’ Supply House 
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KISMET SPECIMEN. 


SHE PUNISAN & GENESSP 
Grand Ocean Paces 
Showing Gxcellent Speed 


NEW ORNAMENTS. 


OOWN BY RELO KIPK HOFPLS 
Keft on the dlst on Foot 
F2iss Jumbo's Eridag Prinp 


BOSTON TYPE FOUNDRY, 
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MARDER, LUSE & COMPANY, 


TYPE FOUNDERS AND ELECTROTYPERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW TUSCAN AM NTERCHANGEADLE 
é INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE BODIES. 











$4.85 


HUNTING THE CRAFTY BENGAL TIGER 
Relation of Exciting Incidents and Hairbreadth Escapes ! 
All previous Stories Eclipsed 235 


$5.55 


UNDER THE SPREADING MAPLE 
Where are you Going, my Pretty Maid? 678 


$8.00 


PRECONCERTED 
Our Nautical Contributor 2 


ROUND NUMBERS 
68 a mega Advocate 
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i. fF Eien & Co., 


208 CF 210 
Randolph Street, 


Chicago. 
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Cuarces T. PuLsIFER. Jepiau P, Jorpan. CHARLES Prarr. 


PULSIFER, 
FORDAN 
& PFAFFE, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
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“PAPER 


Cardboard and Envelopes, 


WAREHOUSE: 








43, 45, 47 and 49 Federal Street, 
BOSTON. 





Correspondence Solicited. 









W. A. FOWLER, WESTERN AGENT, 
15I Monroe St.. CHICAGO. 








A New House, with a Fresh, Clean Stock of Goods. 





NO SHELF-WORN JOB LOTS. 
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W.O. Tyler Paper Co. 


169 & 171 ADAMS STREET, 


GHIGAGO. 


All Goods in Stock bought at Panic Prices. The largest 
and most complete stock of all kinds of 
Paper in the country. 


7 





Western Agents for WHITING PAPER CO. Celebrated Superior 
Flats—White, Cream and Colored, and FANCY STATIONERY. 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 





KAUKAUNA PAPER Co. 
RICHMOND Paper Co. 
CRANE & Co. 


APPLETON PAPER Co. 
Gro. R. DICKINSON PAPER Co. 
L. L. BRown PAPER Co. 


WHITCOMB’S CELEBRATED ENVELOPES, 


AND MANY OTHER MANUFACTURERS, 


White & Col’d Bristol, etc. 
Enameled Cover Papers, 
White and Colored China, 
Red Express, 

English Cloth Blotting. 


Straw Boards, 
Ruled Papers, 
Seymour Cover Papers, 
Enameled Book, 

Tough Check, 
Crane’s Bristol, 


Lithograph Paper 
Manila ioe,” : 
Tissue Paper, 

Book Papers, 

White and Colored Print, 
Card Board, 





ALL PRICES ROCK BOTTOM. 






- 








BRADNER SMITH & Co. 


PAPER MAHERS, 







GHIGAGO. 
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Baok- + 
News - 
Writing 
Blotting - 
Wrapping 








Envelopes, Cardboard, Tags, etc. 
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OUR NEW LINE 


‘North yy ata 


BLOTTING. 


Pure Cotton Fiber. 












Cheapest in the Market. Send for Samples. 











A Premium to 
- + Artistic Fob Printers. 











HE undersigned will issue early in the fall their annual Catalogue, 
and, in order to secure a tasteful and attractive cover for same, have 


decided to offer premiums as follow: 


For the best design, . - $30 Cash. 
For the next best design, - - as 
For the three next best designs, each om 


The catalogue will be of the same size as the one we issued last Fall. 
Paper to be used for the cover will be some shade or a variety of shades 
of enameled cover. 

The designs submitted may be for one color or several colors, but 
the work must be executed from type and type foundry products, and not 
an engraved design. Not less than 12 perfect copies must be furnished the 
committee. Designs must be accompanied by an estimate of the cost for 
10,000 copies and 15,000 copies of the cover. 

The awards will be made August 1, 1886, by a committee selected 
by the publishers.of the INLAND PRINTER, from whom copy and any further 
information may be obtained. 

If you wish to compete and have not received one of our 1885 cata- 


logues, send for it, because we desire that you compete understandingly. 
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W. O. TYLER PAPER CO. 





169---171 Adams Street. 
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ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


GARDEN CITY TYPEFOUNDRY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material, 


Also 


Chicago Stands and Drying Racks, 
DeVos’ Pat. Lead and Slug Rack, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, 
Reglet, Imposing Stones, Ete. 


Dealers in SrEconp-HAnp MAcHINERY. 


Importers of 


GERMAN INKS AND BRONZES. 


FACTORY: OFFICE & SALESROOMS: 
Cor. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 180 & 182 Monroe St. 


CHICAGO. 





F. M. Powg tt, Pres. Jas. M. Conner, Sec. Davin W. Brucez, Treas. 


Illinois Type Founding Co. 


200 & 202 Clark St., Chicago. 


Western Agents ~~ Gane BRUCE’S SON & CO., and JAMES 
NNER'’S SONS, New York. 


Type of the above manufacturers delivered in Chicago free of transportation. 


CARRY A STOCK OF H. H. THORP MF’G CO’S JOB TYPE. 


NEWSPAPER DRESSES AND JOB OFFICE OUTFITS 
FURNISHED 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
Printing-Presses, Type, Cases, Stands, Galleys and Chases, of all makes. 


Bargains in Second-Hand Machinery and Printing 
Material. 


Agents for Frederick H. Levy & Co’s INKS. 


The following Leading Papers are using Type Manu- 
factured by the Illinois Type Founding Co., of their 


EXTRA DURABLE METAL, 
Which is EQUAL, if not Superior, to any other metal made. 


Chicago Herald; Chicago Inter Ocean; St. Paul Poineer-Press ; Kan- 
sas City Times; Peoria Journal; Kansas City Star ; Evening Journal, De- 
troit; Evening News, Saginaw ; American Artisan ; Song Friend ; North- 
Western Miller, Minneapolis; Chicago Daily News; Evening Mail, 
Chicago; Lumberman, Chicago; Industrial World, Chicago; Chicago 
Daily Telegram; Chicago Newspaper Union; Ft. Wayne Newspaper 
Union; Sioux City Newspaper Union; Picture and Art Trade; Mining 
Review; Chicago Railway Review; Literary Life, Chicago; Farm, 
Field and Stockman; American Engineer; Medical Review, Chicago; 
The Poultry Journal: The Milwaukee Germania; American Sheep 
Breeder; Record and Appeal; Chicago Ledger; Toledo Blade, and a 
Large Number of other LEADING NEWSPAPERS throughout the 
country, 








FULL DIRECTIONS FOR 


D. J. REILLY & CO. 
326 Pearl St. New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printers’ Rowers 


AND 


Rotuer ComposiTIon. 


Price for Peerless Composition, 40 cts. per Ib. 
25 cts. per Ib. 


35 cts. per lb. 


Price for Acme Composition, 
Prepared Glue, - - 


USING OUR COMPOSITION & 
PREPARED GLUE WITH EACH SHIPMENT. 
Prices for Covering Rollers made on application. Correspondence Solicited. 


GOODS PACKED AND SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U, S, AND CANADA, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








RDERS 
PROMPTLY 
FILLep. 


STIMATES 
FuRNISHED. 


FARMER, [ ITTLE & (60. 


CHICAGO: 


Established 1804. 





154 Monroe St. 


__—'| 'YPEFOUNDERS. 


NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 
EWSPAPER \ ice OFFICE 


DRESSES. OUTFITS. 


OUR Cast from the 
BOOK AND / y ‘PP TZ BEST quaLiry 
NEWSPAPER punts METAL 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXCELLED By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. 


Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 
Printing-Presses, Printing-Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 
GALLEYS, [MPOSING STONES, 


ETC. 
CAGO : _ No. 
cuicacecu.} CHas. B. Ross, Manager. {™MoStoe st. 
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BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Geo. C. James & Co., 62 Longworth street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 

‘ork, 

R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York ; 199 and 
zor Van Buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 

Snider & Hoole, 178 Monroe street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS'’ 
MACHINERY. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons, 292 Dearborn street, Chicago 


Geo. E. Lloyd & Co., 68-70 West Monroe street, 
Chicago. "Ties, Folding Machines, 


R. Atwater & Co., Meriden, Conn. ‘ Unique” 
Stereotyping Machinery, Quoins, etc. Send stamp 
for circular. 

R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York ; 199 and 
zor Van Buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


A. Zeese & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chicago. Map 
and Relief-Line Engraving. Special attention to 
orders for fine Wood Engraving. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 

C. Jurgens & Bro., 14 and 16 Calhoun place, rear of 
119 Clark street, Chicago. Electrotypers and Stereo- 
typers, Photo and Wood E ngraving. 


Chas. A. Drach & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (‘‘Globe-Democrat’’ Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 

John Royle & Sons, Railroad avenue and Grand 
street, Paterson, N. J., Routing Machines and 
Cutters. Shniedewend & Lee Co., agents, Chicago, 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Hand- 
feed and Attaching Newspaper Folder, Combi- 
nation Folders, Special Folders, Insetting Folders, 
Book Folders and Covering Machines. 

Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co., Erie, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Paper, Folding and Printers’ 
Machinery, Presses, Stereotype Apparatus, Mail- 
ers, Galleys, etc. 


IMPOSING STONES. 
F. W. Redfield & Co., Fair Haven, Vt. The best 


printers’ slab in the world. More durable than 
marble and go per cent cheaper. Send for circular. 


INK MANUFACTURERS, 
Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati, San Francisco and New 
York. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, 42 Exchange street, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; 170 east Madison st., Chicago, II}. 


C. E. Robinson & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman street, New York; 66 Sharp 
street, Baltimore ; Western House, 198 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 

Fred’k H. Levey & Co., 122 Fulton street, New 
York. Specialty, Brilliant Wood-cut Inks. 

Geo. H. Morrill & Co., 34 Hawley street, Boston ; 
25 and 27 Rose St., New York; 125 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


Geo. Mather’s Sons, 60 John street, New York. 


J. H. Bonnell & Co., 7 Spruce street, New York. 
Sheldon Collins’ Sons & Co., 32 and 34 Frankfort 


street, New York. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 
consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 


JOB PRINTING-PRESSES. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Ba athydt 
Western mz anager. ‘‘ Peerless, **' *Clipper,”” an 
‘* Jewel’”’ Presses, 


Golding & Co., 183-199 Fort Hill Square, Boston, 
Golding Jobber, Rotary Official, and Pearl presses’ 


Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York, 
The new style Gordon press. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Manufacturers of the ‘‘ Challenge” Job 
Press. 

The F. M. Weiler’s Liberty Machine Works, 
54 Frankfort street, New York. Sole manufactur- 
ers of the Liberty Press. 


The Prouty Press Co., 49 Federal street, Boston, 
Mass. Manufacturers of the ‘‘ Prouty’’ Job Press 
(improved). 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVERS. 
A. Zeese & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chicago. Map 
and Relief-Line Engraving. Special attention to 
orders for fine Wood Engraving. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 
Cranston & Co., 57 to 61 Park street, New York. 


C. R. Carver, 614 Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
33 Beekman street, New York. 


Edward W. Miller, 328 Vine and 327 New sts., Phi- 
ladelphia, Pa. 


Geo. H. ‘a & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
‘or’ 

Globe mekauiee Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager. “‘ Peerless’’ cutters, five styles ; 
** Jewel’’ cutters, two styles. 


Howard Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y. Paper Cut- 
ters and Bookbinders’ Mz = 


Whitlock Machine Works, Birmingham, Conn. 
‘*Champion ”’ paper cutters, 


PAPER DEALERS — COMMISSION. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manilla, etc., and 
speci alties. 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 


Geo. <7 Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


A. G. Elliot & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Chicago Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio, and 153 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


F. P. Elliott & Co., 208 Randolph street, Chicago. 


Pulsifer, Jordan & Pfaff, 43 to 49 Federal street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Snider & Holmes, 703 to 709 Locust street, St. Louis. 


W. O. Tyler Paper Co., 169 and 171 Adams street, 
Chicago. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Snider & Holmes, 703-709 Locust street, St. Louis. 
Whiting Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
W. W. Brown Paper Company, Adams, Mass. 





See advertisement, 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 39: Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


—— ————, Co., 67 to 71 Park place, New 
John Hastings, president, A. R. Hart, 
aaa Engraving for all purposes. 


The Crosscup & West Engraving Co., 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Press Manufacturing Co., New London, 
Conn. ; Barnhare Bros. & Spindler, general west- 
ern agents, Chicago. 

Bullock Printing Press Co., 52 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Co., 160 William street, New York; 306 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Fuchs & Lang, New York and Chicago, representa- 
tives of the new Rotary Movement Stop-Cylinder 
Press, Koenig & Bauer, makers. 


J. H. Cranston, Norwich, Conn., manufacturers of 
‘The ‘* Cranston’’ Patent Improved Steam-Power 
Printing: Presses, all sizes. 


PRINTING INKS. 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons, 292 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


j. K. ag ay & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York, 
. Y.; Chicago, Til. ; St. Louis, Mo. 


R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York; 199 and 
zor Van Buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 


Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also Paper 
Folders, combined with printing machines, or sepa- 
rately ; Paper Dampening Machines, Stereotype 
Machinery, etc. 


Whitlock Machine Works, Birmingham, Conn. 
First-class and country Drum Cylinders. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Chicago Brass-Rule Works, 84 Market street, 
Chicago. Brass rule is our specialty. 


Ed. A. Stahlbrodt, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dealer in presses and all kinds of printers’ supplies. 


F. Wesel & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York, 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, patent 
composing-sticks, brass and seal vale, galleys, etc. 


G. D. R. Hubbard, New Haven, Conn. 


Golding & Co., 183-199 Fort Hill Square, Boston, 
Keep in stock everything required by printers. 


John McConnell & Co., Erie, Pa., manufacturers of 
the Improved Keystone Quoin, 


John Metz, 117 Fulton street, New York, 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. We supply everything. Call and see. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — cabinets, cases, 
wood type, etc. Send for specimen book. 


R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York ; 199 and 
zor Van Buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 


S. Simons & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make Cabinets, Cases, Galleys and every- 
thing of wood used in a printing-office. Make 
Engravers’ Wood. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


Wire Staple Company, 304 Branch street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturers of Brown’s Breech-Loader 
Stapling Machine. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 
consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. 


L. Graham & Son, 99-101 Gravier street, New 
Orleans. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


PUBLISHERS’ BOOKBINDERS. 
A. J. Cox & Co., 144 Monroe street, Chicago, IIl. 


ROLLER MANUFACTURERS. 


Bendernagel & Co., 36 Hudson street, Philadelphia. 
Composition adapted to all kinds of work. 


es ow & O’Hara, 49-31 Rose street, 


D. J. Reilly & Co., 326 Pearl street, New York. 


A. Stahlbrodt, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 
oe make none but the best. Use it. 


H. L. Hart, 20 N. Water street, Rochester, N. Y. 
After a trial, you will use no other. 


J. H. Osgood & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The 
best patent and old style composition. 


Samuel Bingham’s Son, 296 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Geo. ~ Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
ork. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Before buying, write for our list. 


SECOND-HAND MATERIAL. 


Illinois = Co., 200-204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 1o Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and Manufacturer of Conical Screw Quoins. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 115 and 117 Fifth 
avenue, Chicago, 


Boston Type Foundry, John K. Rogers, agent, 104 
Milk street, Boston, Mass. 


Central Type Foundry, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., Montreal, Canada. 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Only typefoundry in 
British North America, Sole agents for Mackellar, 
Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65, Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Garden City Type Foundry, 180 and 182 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago, 


John G. Mengel & Co. a German street, Baltimore. 
ypefounders and Electrotypers. Largest and 
most complete establishment south of Philadelphia. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis and San Francisco. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philps, Dalton & Co. (Dickinson’s Type Foundry), 
236 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Western Agents, the MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. Complete stock always on hand. 


The Cincinnati Type Foundry, 201 Vine street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Union Typefoundry, 298 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Agents, Boston and Central Foundries. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


WOOD TYPE. 


Hamilton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis., manufac- 
turers of Holly Wood Type, Borders, Reglets and 
Furniture, Hamilton’s Patent Paper- cutting Sticks, 
etc. 


The Wm. H. Page Wood-Type Co., Norwich, 
Conn, 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. ? 


peti Ne 6. 


67 PARK PLACE,NEW YORK 


ENGRAVING FOR ALL IMLUSTRATIVE AND 
. costa att ol PUR 


me oes ee ee 








H. McALLASTER & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF AND JOBBERS ON 


ADVERTISING CARDS, 
FOLDERS, BEVEL EDGE CARDS, 


Nove.ttires, CHrom s, Fans, CALENDARS, Etc. 
196 & 198 CLARK St., CHICAGO. 


Catalogue (with discount) to printers only, sent on 
APPLICATION WITH YOUR BUSINESS CARD. 


A special Catalogue of Hand Scraps, Visiting Cards, 
etc., adapted to card printers’ wants, sent free. 














H. Bartu, Pres. 


CINCIN 
THF “eas 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


iY fh, FRESE, 


——AND-—— 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS OF ALL KINDS. 


DY PR? QS De ie ¥, 





Ali Goods First-Class, and at prices to sutt the times, 





SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


201 VINE STREET, 


Ww. P. Hunt, Treas. SIGMUND ULLMAN. 





E. H. WIMPFHEIMER, 


FULL LINES OF BLACK AND COLORED 


Printing and Lithographic Inks 


— AND — 


PASTE COLORS. 


The Largest and Most Complete Assortment in the Country. 


BRONZE POWDERS for Printing a specialty. 


GERMAN PRINTING INKS IN TUBES, if desired, Keeps the 
Ink free from skin and dust until used up. 


Price List and Specimens sent on Application. 


SIGMUND ULLMAN, 


51 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK. 
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New York Photo-Enugraving Company. 


OUT FOR A WALK, 











While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject,- 
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evening. They got “done up” in their scheme to organize a rat 
K. of L., and now they think to work the rural voter. Their shape 


| gives them away, though. 


we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will | 


not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names — not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith. 








MATTERS IN VANCOUVER. 


To the Editor: VANCOUVER, B. C., April 23, 1886. 
This place is the terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
weekly Herald is the only paper here yet, but two dailies are to be 
started within the next three weeks. The population is about 2,000, 
and will be largely increased next month when the railway begins 
running. Wages here are: Compositors, $18.00 per week, or 45 cents 
a thousand ems; job printers, $18.00 per week. Enough men here, 
or can be got from New Westminster or Victoria, to supply the demand, 
With best wishes, Yours faithfully, RM, 


FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
To the Editor: Vicroria, B. C., April 17, 1886. 
The printing business on the Sound, at present, is in a very de- 
moralized condition, both for employers and employés. One great 
drawback is there are too many “ bucket shops” carried on by “ cheap 
slapjacks,” and consequently a great portion of the work turned out 
by them can aptly be described as cheap and nasty. But we hope for 
better things. With an influx of eastern capital, enterprise and taste, a 
change in this respect will no doubt be brought about. 
The rate of wages paid in this city are: 50 cents per thousand on 
morning papers; 45 cents on evening, and $21 per week to job printers. 
OER, 





MATTERS IN KNOXVILLE. 


To the Editor: KNOXVILLE, TENN., April 16. 

The Knoxville union, after an interval of about three months in its 
warfare, has again opened its batteries on the Z7zbune rats. The 
assistance of about 1,500 organized workers of various unions is the 
weapon which it is hoped will win the battle. 

The Chronicle Company has added a large amount of new material 
to its job room, and is running steadily on the work of the East 
Tennessee system of railroads. 

A. M. Teall, of New York, has bought a half interest in S. B. 
Newman’s job office. This firm has been running six presses day and 
night most of the winter. 

All three of the morning papers have put in folding machines. 

B. T. Crowley, a job artist at Newman’s, is a candidate for clerk of 
court, with favorable prospects, 

The job office of Woodward & Button has been sold to Button & 
Pearce. . 

Ogden Bros. printing and publishing establishment has taken 
Samuel Hensell into partnership. 

The Chronicle will publish, about May I, a special 16-page edition 
of 10,000 copies, descriptive of Knoxville and its advantages. 

B. H. Butler, foreman of the Chronicle newsroom, has been elected 
to represent Knoxville union at the International. He landed here a 


couple of years ago with a card from Sacramento. 
THICK SPACE. 





FROM: KANSAS. 

To the Editor TOPEKA, Kas., May 2, 1886. 

Business still continues fair to good. No particular need for extra 
men, though every union man in town is busy at present. The “rat” 
Commonwealth, however, has a surplus of subs, and the rodents squeal 
about short strings, half time, etc. This nest, having got rather 
crowded, the proprietors lately built on an addition in the shape of an 
evening penny-wiper called the Democrat, and furnished it with an 
editor, material, comps. and presswork. You see, one of the firm wants 
to be elected state printer the coming winter, so they will hereafter 
run a republican paper in the morning and a democratic one in the 





The short-hour craze has been prevailing in the West as well as 
elsewhere, and that enterprising publisher and printer, Mr. Geo. W. 
Crane, of this city, surprised his force, some days ago, by inaugurating 
nine hours without any reduction of wages. A request to do likewise 
was presented to Mr. T. D. Thacher, proprietor of the Kansas Pub- 
lishing House, and state printer, and he graciously informed the force 
that hereafter, in his shop, the week would end at 12, noon, on Sat- 
urdays, and no reduction of wages. This office and Crane’s, together, 
employ from roo to 150 hands, and the change thus made affects a 
large percentage of the printers of Topeka. It is hoped the smaller 
shops will soon follow suit. 

Chief organizer Boyer, of the International Typographical Union, 
was out this way last month, looking at the rat nests in the Missouri 
Valley, and giving good advice to the unions. Among other curious 
things out here, he learned what a “‘puddin’-puller”’ was. 

The coming meeting of the International is looked forward to by 
all of us as likely to be one of unusual interest and importance. They 
have work, vea/ work, and plenty of it this session, and it is hoped 
they may accomplish much good. No. 121, this city, will be repre- 
sented by Mr. T.’P. Holcraft, a very exemplary young man, and a 
good union printer. 


3ut here, this is enough for the present. OLD STYLE. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


To the Editor: NEw York, April 27, 1886. 

This has been a month of surprises and excitement, and con- 
sequently much uncertainty among business men in this city; the 
strike in the southwest, the street car “tie-up”? and the arrest of the 
‘‘boodle”’ aldermen, followed by the revoking of the franchise of the 
Broadway surface road, all conducing to this state of feeling. 

Taking all these things into consideration, many express themselves 
as being satisfied with the volume of business done. The common 
answer to the question, “ How is business?” is ‘ Well, it is compara- 
tively quiet, yet we feel satisfied that we are getting our just proportion 
of the orders that are being placed.” 

Van Allens & Boughton is the new name of the printing-press and 
machine company, with shops at §9 Ann and 17 and Ig Rose streets. 
The new firm succeeds the well known house of G. W. & W. H. 
Van Allen. Mr. C. Frank Boughton, the new member, has grown up 
in the printing-press business, having served with the Campbell Print- 
ing Press and Manufacturing Company, for the past ten years. He was, 
first, foreman of one of the departments in the shops; then made super- 
intendent of works; after which he was transferred to the New York 
office as salesman; and finally elected general superintendent, which 
office he held until April 1, when he resigned to take a third interest 
in the new concern. The new firm has every element of success. 

The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company, of New 
London, Conn., have opened an office in rooms 26 and 27 Tribune 
building, with Mr. C. A. Collord as manager. They report business 
good, being behind with their orders, and are now engaged in enlarging 
their works to double their present capacity. 

The name of the F. M. Weiler’s Liberty Machine Works has been 
changed to the Liberty Machine Works, and they have moved from 
51 Beekman to more commodious quarters at 54 Frankfort street. 

The Manhattan Type Foundry has been organized, with Mr. James 
West, president; Mr. John West, secretary, and Mr. Geo. E. Con- 
stable, treasurer; and are located at 326 Pearl street. They make a 
specialty of scenic combinations and new faces in job type. 

The composition and pressrooms of Zhe /ron Age have been 
removed from 66 and 68 Duane street to 7 and 9 Elm street. They 
use six of C. Potter, Jr., & Co’s large two revolution presses weighing 
from seven to eight tons each, and these were all taken down from the 
fourth floor, moved, and set up in running order in the short time of 
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forty-seven hours. This quick work was done under the direction of 
Mr. John Brook, the superintendent of the Potter shops at Plain- 
field, New Jersey. 

C. B. Cottrell & Sons report trade good, having put three new 
presses in “ The Tract House,” one in /udependent office, and one for 
Struthers, Servoss & Co., the past week. 

Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons say, ‘We are busy but could do more.” 

A recent fire at 28 Union square caused a damage of about $500 to 
the office of A. S. Seers & Co., theatrical printers, 

The Saturday half-holiday is being granted to employés of nearly all 
industries except the printing; and this, it is claimed, is because the 
question has not been thoroughly agitated. It is held that if a few of 
the larger offices would take the initiative, the smaller ones would gladly 
follow. 

Farmer, Little & Co. say their business is good, but that they can 
fill all orders received. They are now at work on several new faces 
which they will bring out in a short time. 

Cranston & Co., manufacturers of self-clamping paper cutters, have 
removed from their old location, corner Wythe avenue and Hewes 
street, Brooklyn, to 57, 59, 61 Park street, New York City, and 
customers should take notice accordingly. 

H. S. Stephens & Bro., No. 1 South Tenth street, Philadelphia, 
will shortly publish a work on fast type setting, compiled and edited by 
Alexander Duguid, of the Cincinnati Zxguzrer, and William C. Barnes, 
of the New York Wor/d. It will give the portraits of the leading fast 
compositors of the country, and an authentic record of the work per- 
formed in all the public contests, together with a reprint of the actual 
work done. Cowie, 


RULE VERSUS TYPE SPECIMENS. 

To the Editor: CHICAGO, May 1, 1886. 

Reing an old subscriber to THE INLAND PRINTER, I crave space to 
make a few remarks in relation to the competitive designs displayed 
therein from time to time. The idea of furnishing its readers with the 
productions of some of the master workmen is certainly a laudable one; 
but an undertaking, however laudable, to accomplish good results, must 
be useful. Now, the question arises, are these designs useful? Are 
they educating in the right way? Do they furnish journeymen or 
apprentices with ideas that they can utilize, wholly or in part, on the 
various lines of work they are daily required to perform? If they fail 
in this, it seems to me, they fail in the prime object for which these 
competitions were arranged. It is not ‘‘fancy men”’ that the trade 
needs so much as practical workmen. Practical ideas as to design and 
display, a knowledge of material and how to use it, give ability to con- 
struct and intelligence to criticize work of all kinds. These elaborate 
contortions of brass rule may serve to show the ingenuity and patience 
of the compositor to a marked degree, but the amount of instruction 
they impart as models of useful typography is necessarily very small, 
I am sure the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER are pleased to know 
what can be done with brass rule, and would be further pleased to be 
shown what can be done with type. The range is large and the 
material adequate. Let us have some type jobs, surrounded only by a 
light rule to show size of paper. Cards, bill-heads, programmes, invi- 
tations, etc., would call into use all the novelties of the type foundries, 
and would be a field in which the aspiring artist would find ample scope 
for the exercise of his taste and talent. 


Respectfully, W. S.A. 





HELPING ONE ANOTHER. 


To the Editor: WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20, 1886. 


A gratifying feature of the current “ typographical year,” if I may 
so term it, is the exceedingly numerous array of newspapers which 
have given their composing and press rooms into the charge of union 
men. Of course the reason for this is soon told. No longer does the 
union bricklayer, the union tailor, the union carpenter, regard the con- 
tests which the craft is waging as a “ printers’ fight.’’ On the contrary, 
so well has education kept pace with organization, that the refusal of a 





newspaper proprietor to pay the union scale is followed by a wholesale 


withdrawal of patronage on the part of the reading workingmen, bring- 
ing about in turn, a back-down on the part ofthe publisher, in a very 
short time. Truly this isa change for the better, which may well 
cheer the hearts of those who for so many weary years endeavored in 


| vain to interest the average wage-worker in a matter so vital to him— 


organization for mutual protection. The bond of union which has 
been thus established has borne good fruit to all concerned. The 
knowledge that a demand, once made by an organization, will be 
backed up by a firm support on the part of all the other trades, gives a 
confidence which alone is half the battle, and the knowledge, too, that 
such support would be forthcoming, has prevented many an act of in- 
justice by the party of the second part, which, until very lately had 
almost entire control in the settlement of the wage question. I deem 
the present status of affairs, in regard to labor organizations, as by far the 
strongest — the safest, Let the trades unions, as such, remain in exist- 
ence. Let individuals, if so disposed, attach themselves to that 
splendid organization, the Knights of Labor. Let one help fight the 
battles of the other, respecting the rights of each, and mutual advant- 
age willbe the result. ‘The only danger to the labor cause, now in so 
healthy a condition, that I can see, is a possible desire on the part of 
the whale to swallow the fishes of lesser size. © AUGUST DONATH. 





THE FESTIVE INK MAN. 
To the Editor: TOPEKA, KANSAS, May 1, 1886. 

In the April number of this magazine you speak about “ a pernicious 
practice”’ existing among ink manufacturers. You mean the practice 
of bribing pressmen. It certainly is pernicious, and when ink makers 
cannot make goods that will sell without bribing subordinates in the 
pressroom, they had better stop manufacturing and allow some honest 
man to try. 

To show you that this kind of business is not new or uncommon 
out west, I will recite a couple of instances that came to my own 
knowledge in two different towns, a little over a year ago. The agent 
in these particular cases was not a representative, dat one of the firm 
who made the ink. In his talk he set forth that his ink was good— 
“the finest in the land;” it was cheap—only ten cents in 250 pound 
lots, and eight cents in 500 pound lots; would guarantee it to give 
satisfaction as a news ink, and in the hands of a good pressman, it 
would do good bookwork; above all, his terms were thirty days on 
trial and ninety days in which to pay the bill. Freight charges 
could be deducted from bill. Well, he sold 250 pounds in the one 
instance and 500 pounds in the other. The same mail that brought 

the proprietor the shipping bill also brought a letter for the responsible 
man in the pressroom, whose name the agent had learned, The letter 
read something like this : 

* % * We have this day shipped to your house a 250 pound barrel of our 
“* extra-fine’’ news ink. Appreciating your good judgment in matters pertaining to 
presswork, we feel satisfied that you will be pleased with this ink, and trust you will 
find it satisfactory. Yours etc., 

Enclosed in this letter was a postal note for $4.99, without a word 
of explanation. Of course it got in there accidently—must have been 
intended for somebody else. In the case of the 500 pound sale, aspost- 
office money order for $10 accompanied the pressman’s letter. The ink 
did work “ satisfactory’ for thirty days at least, but the writer knows 
when some of it was eventually used for a bonfire, in lieu of tar. This 
was one method of selling ink. This firm also gave in some cases (so 
their agent has since told me) an illuminated-face clock for the press- 
room. I have known other ink makers to do the “commission act” 
out straight. They had a standing guarantee for so much commission 
for every order that was secured to them by the influence of the 
pressman. 

I am pleased to see you “ open the ball” on this ink racket, Mr. 
Editor, and I would like to hear some of the “boys” give their 
experience. 

I should, of course, be sorry to see the pressmen loose their little 
perquisites, but ¢hey are the loosers themselves in the long run if they 
allow this practice to go on. It is high time to “fire”? the man who 
makes harness oil and sells it for ink. 


Yours, Ex-PRESSMAN. 

















OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


To the Editor : PHILADELPHIA, April 29, 1886. 
Business still continues good, Since last I wrote, it is announced 





that the largest order for printing ever given has been awarded to the | 


Feister Press Company of this city. H.H. Warner & Co., Rochester, 
New York, the proprietors of the safe kidney cure, are to have 
80,000,000 thirty-two page pamphlets, and 400,000,000 four-page circu- 
lars. The total cost of the work will exceed $800,000. The 
peculiarity of the Feister press is, that it is adapted, to printing, 
binding and folding pamphlets in one operation which it does at 
the rate of 5,000 an hour. Mr. Feister, the inventor, is superintendent 
of one of our printing machine shops. The work turned out by this 
press is said to answer very well for almanacs, etc., of a cheap kind. 
Having never seen the press or any of its work, I cannot speak positively 
about it. 

At last Typographical Union No. 2 has made an amicable arrange- 
ment with the Press, and it will henceforth be a union office. 

At the annual election of typographical union, the following 
officers were chosen: James Welsh, president; E. S. Jones, vice- 
president ; E. H. Madden, recording secretary; Jacob Glaser, financial 
secretary; John J. Gallagher, Owen A. Duffie, Chas. C. Morten, 
trustees; Chas. Gelwicks, treasurer; Jas. A. Sawyer, doorkeeper; 
Robt. J. Moore (Dunlap & Clarks), Jeremiah Mahoney (Pud/ic 
Ledger), D. M. Pascoe ( Zocsinz), delegates. 

The press-feeders have organized a union, but are in no way con- 
nected with the Pressmen’s Union. The latter society, at its last stated 
meeting, passed resolutions urging the passage of the Postal Saving 
Bank bill. 

Secretary Turner, K. of L., in acceding to the request of different 
unions, not to issue charters to those who were not members of typo- 
graphical or pressmen unions, said he did not desire to conflict with 
societies under the International Typographical Union. The charter 
issued to the Protective Printers’ Association, Kansas, was promptly 
revoked. Mr. Gamewell reports another pressmen’s union, Sacramento, 
California, No. 26. 

Observing Mr. Pelton’s communication in relation to the beneficial 
society projected in your city, would call your attention to a society 
here which obtains great favor among the printers, to wit, “The Key- 
stone Yearly Association.” ‘The plan is to dissolve at the end of each 
year, and divide the funds in the treasury, pro rata. Anyone sick, at the 
time of dissolution, cannot become a member again until good health 
is attained. The dues are fifty cents per month, fifty cents initiation, and 
$1 assessment on the death of a member. Benefits, $5 per week. It is 
well to limit the membership to about two hundred and fifty. 

C. W. M. 





. 


FROM THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


To the Editor: 

INTRODUCTORY.—Under this head it will be the endeavor of your 
correspondent to give every month a record of the progress of the art 
preservative in the “Far, far South.” News will not be confined to 
this country only, but any important items from the neighboring repub- 
lics that may reach here will be duly chronicled. 

State of trade is good; two English houses, employing over fifty 
hands each, are running their business night and day, including Sun- 
days. The one pays time and a quarter for all extra hours worked; the 
other time and a half. 

The chief topic of conversation among trade circles is the bank- 
ruptcy of the house of Lowe & Co., which has caused the Buenos 
Ayres Herald and Weekly Herald to become non est. On the after- 
noon of the 2oth ult., four men rushed up into the job department of 
the Herald building. Their intimation to a few of the employés — 
“ Dejen Vas. el trabajo; se quebré la casa””—cease working; the place 
has failed — went like lightning through the house. In ten minutes 
some forty workmen were a gaping, wondering crowd outside the 
doors of the renowned house of Lowe & Co. Renowned for several 
reasons; above all for a system of payment the like of which is seldom, 
For several years, the custom has prevailed of 


Buenos AyREs, April 2, 1886. 


if ever, come across. 
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strikes had failed to convince the runner of the concern of the annoy- 
ance, and ultimate disaster to all, that would be the consequence of his 
piecemeal manner of payment. And, at last, the long foretold general 
smash up has come. The employés are owed sums ranging all the 


| way from $5 to nearly $200, which amounts are likely to be lost to them 
| forever. 





Lowe, or Winslow, is an American—a Bostonian. He came here 
some twelve years ago, and after roughing it, to no small degree, started, 
with the help of a few others, the Hera/d. In 1881, when Argentine 
and Chili were about springing at each other’s throats over the bound- 
ary question, Lowe, in a measure, assisted Gen. Tom. Osborne, in that 
old Chicagoan’s endeavors to bring about a compromise, for which 
services congress granted him some land, at Bahia Blanca. In his hurry 


| to develop his new acquisition, money, which should have gone to pay 


his workmen, found its way to his estate, to an alarming extent. _Liabil- 
ities are stated to be from $40,000 to $70,000, for which its defaulter 


| is, at the moment of writing—he was arrested the day previous to the 


clearing-out business—still in durance vile. 

It is rumored that a sale will take place of the /mprenta Jnglesa’s 
{Lowe’s) material, when it is likely some of the beautiful faces of 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan’s foundry will go at a cheap rate. 

After an existence of nearly twenty years, La Républica, of this 
city, has ceased to exist. It was the fashionable daily of Argentine’s 
capital; but there’s more than enough of such. Its equipment was 
sold recently. 

The Southern Cross (a religious Irish weekly, circulation 600) and 
the Argentine Zimes (nearly same size sheet as New York Lvening 
Post, circulation 800) are each set in English and French types. The 
nicks of the latter being reversed, it is no small trouble getting used to 
stick type two different ways. 

Its the general rule in printing-offices here to engage men at so 
much per calendar month, but to pay on the 15th and 30th respectively. 
Natives consider it a fair wage when they get $60; foreigners, $80. 
In book houses, the matter composed is not required to be dropped on 
galleys; a convenient quantity it is the duty of the compositor to put 
in paper on the stone, placing successively one on top of the other 
matter of the same work that he may set up. The matter so piled is 
imposed and proofs of same taken by somebody specially employed for 
that purpose. Companionships are unknown. 

When journalist Sala, was traveling through the States, en route 
to Australia some months ago, he declared that “in no part of the 
world was the press more free than in England.” A mistake, undoubt- 
edly, for while English law teems with strictures on the fourth estate, 
the Argentine constitution of 1860 contains the following: “ Article 
32. The federal congress will enact no law to restrict the freedom of 
the press, nor place the press under federal jurisdiction.” The conse- 
quence is that Buenos Ayres is flooded with every kind of literature— 
good, bad and indifferent. The present population is over 400,000 ; 
the newspapers in the city, alone, are more than one hundred. Every 
paper in the republic enjoys the advantage of being transmitted to any 
part of Argentine free of postage. 

There is but one paper of the one hundred in question devoted to 
the printing and kindred trades—Z/ Poligrafo. It is neatly got up; 
but like so many German periodicals of a like kind—is purely of an 
advertising character. 

Writing about advertisements leads one to comment upon their 
appearance in this city’s papers. The manner in which they are 
jumbled together, regardless of uniformity, disgraces the appearance 
of almost every sheet in the place. 

When a newspaper is started here its projectors have ten thoughts— 
nine for securing as many ads. as possible, the other for furnishing 
literary matter. 

Rosario, the second chief city of Argentine, possesses two English 
papers—the Reporter and Observer. Both are very small affairs, and 
evidently composed by natives, judging from the errors and bad appear- 
ance each one makes. 

With the completion of a monster scheme, the interests of which 
ex-United States Minister Osborne is watching, in this city, of a railway 








running from Buenos Ayres through the heart of the great continent 
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nent, to New York, will commence, in all probability, the building of | 


many fortunes for the typefounders of the States. For another thirty 
years—and the railway proposed would be completed in about eight — 
it is not likely that anything equal to American type manufacture will 
be produced here. Everything “Yankee” is exceedingly popular in 
this part of the world. 

The printing works of Za Montafia, of Cérdoba, have been sold. 
Now it willbe composed at the Minerva Works, same city. 

We receive plenty of news from the provinces of attacks upon 
printing-offices, imprisonment of editors, duels, etc., consequent on the 
excitement that prevails, which will last for some few months yet, prior 
to the elections. Party spirit, however, has caused such little faith to 
be put in these reports that they scarcely merit recording. 

Sr. Curnche, founder of £7 Heraldo, of Asuncion, Paraguay, has 
just arrived here. He reports that independent writers who are plucky 
enough to make known their own minds on state affairs run a narrow 
chance of being compelled to serve in the army—a practice that would 
do considerable good to some bigoted, ignorant writers. 

The Standard, of this city, is nearly the oldest paper in the republic; 
it is over twenty-five years ago since it first appeared. Its only com- 
petitor is £7 Nacional, which has the lead of nine years. The con- 
ductors of the first mentioned (English) daily are the brothers Mulhall ; 
and are winners of considerable fame in the literary world. 

What a contrast there has always been between the Standard and 
the ill-fated Herald / “ Look on this and on that,” and a visit to the print- 
ing-offices of the two dailies would at once show the vast superiority of 
the former over the latter in the matter of tidiness and cleanliness. On 
the one, quietness and contentment is the rule; on the other, the 
exception. 

In Uruguay newspapers fare far worse than in the sister republic. 
Last November, the principal journals of Montevideo published certain 
revelations concerning the new port scheme, for which half a dozen 
editors marched into prison; but an eloquent, manly protest signed by 
many independent journalists against such violation of press liberty, 
caused President Santos to think he had best let them march out again 
as quickly as possible. 

A month afterward, a serious strike took place on one of the dailies 
—La Espaia. The compositors struck for more wages and shorter 
hours. When the place was picketed to caution others from working, 
another difficulty arose—the pickets were arrested. A meeting subse- 
quently protested against the action of the police. This affair caused 
the paper to cease publication for one day, after which the journal 
was, and has been since, composed of a rat staff. The proceedings 
of the strikers were approved and supported by the Uruguayan Typo- 


graphical Society throughout. SLuc O. 


FROM SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor: EDINBURGH, April 21, 1886. 

Notwithstanding the severe trade depression which has been experi- 
enced all over Scotland during the past winter, the printing trade in 
this city has been fairly busy, and the report of the Scottish Typograph- 
ical Association for the half year, just issued, shows that there has 
been a slight gain in the out-of-work fund, and that out of twenty-seven 
branches eight drew nothing from the fund, while twelve had income 
over expenditure, leaving only seven branches which overdrew; a 
very satisfactory state of matters when compared with some other 
trades. 

On Saturday, the 6th of February, the last issues of the Edinburgh 
Courant and Evening Express were presented to the public. The 
Courant was established in the year 1705, and was therefore the oldest 
newspaper in Scotland, leaving out of account the Edinburgh Gaze/éte, 
started in 1699, but which is now conducted as the Government Gazette 
for Scotland. One of the first proprietors of the Courant was Daniel 
Defoe, the author of the world-renowned tale of “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
who was authorized by the town council, in the year 1710, ‘to print the 
Edinburgh Courant.” For a number of years it was conducted on 
independent principles, but latterly it was recognized as the senior 
conservative organ for Scotland, and was supposed to be largely sub- 


sidized by conservative peers and gentlemen. The Courant? is now 
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| polis. 


issued under the name of the Scottish News, and is printed in and is a 


| re-make up of the Glasgow Mews, a “rat” paper in the western metro- 


Under the heading of “ An Ill-assorted Union” the editor of 
the Scottish Typographical Circular for March makes a few remarks 


| upon the closing of the Courant, and gives a few verbatim extracts 


from it in its new form, which by no means reflect credit on the 
comps (?) employed on it, to say nothing of the management. The 
Express was an evening daily, run along with the Courant, and there- 


fore came to grief along with it. By the demise of these two papers a 


| number of lands were thrown idle, some of whom had been over forty 





years in the service, and for whom no other provision had been made 
than the usual fortnight’s notice. The Courant chapel books and 
other relics, which, no doubt, will be very interesting, have been 


-handed over to the custody of the Edinburgh Typographical Society. 


At the beginning of the year there appeared a new evening paper, 
named the Dispatch, which is run in connection with the Scotsman. 
The Scotsman and Evening News offices having been closed to union 
men for a number of years; the executive of the Scottish Typographical 
Association made an effort to have them declared open, but without 
success. 

The appointment of Mr. Henry Broadhurst, late secretary of the 
parlimentary committee of the Trades’ Union Congress, to be under- 
secretary in the home office, in the liberal government, has given 
great satisfaction to working men of all shades of political opinion. It 
is also gratifying to note the headway some of the new labor members 
are making in the house of commons. 

I have to record the death of Mr. Thomas McAlpin, who was for 
fifty-one years in the office of Messrs. Neill & Co., of this city, and whose 
jubilee was noticed in THE INLAND PRINTER of last May, and which 
gave rise to the several “old printer” notices which have appeared 
Mr. McAlpin died on the 4th March last, of an affection 
He was 


since then. 
of the stomach and nervous system, at the age of sixty-five. 
highly respected, and his remains were followed to the Grange ceme- 
tery by a number of his fellow workers and other friends. 

I understand the well known firm of Morrison & Gibb, printers to 
H. M. stationery office, contemplate removing from their premises in 
Queen street soon, and have bought ground on which to build a new 
office. 

The following advertisement appeared in one of the newspapers in 
this city a few weeks since: “Bookbinder wanted for the country, able 
to cut grass and milk.” Of course there is no way of finding out how 
many aspirants there were for the appointment. 

Damage to the extent of £1,000 sterling was done to the printing 
works of Sir Wm. Colling, Sons & Co., in Glasgow, on Friday morn- 
ing, the 16th March, by a fire which occurred in the printing depart- 
ment. The fire was discovered by the watchman on the premises, who 
was alarmed by the smoke penetrating to the binding department, 
where he was sitting. The loss is covered by insurance. 

It has now been finally settled that the opening of the International 
Exhibition will take place on Thursday, the 6th of May, by H. R. H. 
Prince Albert Victor, eldest son of the Prince of Wales. There is to 
be 2 grand procession, and it is expected to be a holiday. Everything 
is being rapidly placed into position. There will be over 2,000 indi- 
vidual exhibitors, covering 120,000 cubic feet of space. The buildings 
cover about seven acres of ground. A notable feature is the formation 
of a street composed of several “Old Edinburgh” buildings which 
have long since disappeared and given place to more modern ones, 
which will give strangers some little idea of the architecture which 
adorned this city in olden times. The artisan section will be mostly 
Altogether it is expected to be a very successful 

Yours truly, W. F. 


made up of models. 
exhibition. 





To render paper soft and flexible, heat it with a solution of acetate 
of soda, or of potash dissolved in four to ten times its weight of water. 
For permanent paper, to twenty parts of this solution one part of starch 
or dextrine is added. If the paper has to be made transparent, a little 
of a solution containing one part of soluble glass in four to eight parts 
water is added. To render the paper fit for copying without being 
made wet, to the acetate solution chromic acid or ferro-cyanide of 


potassium is added. 














JOB FONT SCHEMES. 

Fonts of jobbing type are now being sold in this country on the 
American plan of the Aa basis instead of by weight. The following 
schemes, comprising a large and a small font respectively, will there- 
fore be found useful by some printers : 











4A 20a Font. 36A 70a Font. 

A 4 a 20 I 5 A 36 a 70 1 16 
B 2 b 8 2 5 B 16 b 24 2 12 
Cc 3 c 12 3 4 c 22 c 34 3 12 
D 3 d 16 4 4 D 20 d 30 4 12 
E 5 e 35 5 4 E 42 e 92 5 12 
F 2 f 8 6 4 F 18 f 24 6 12 
G 2 g 8 7 4 G 18 g 2 7 12 
H 3 h 16 8 5 H 22 h 44 8 12 
I 4 i 20 9 4 I 36 i 7o 9 12 
J 2 j 5 ° 6 J 10 j 16 ° 16 
K 2 k 6 $ 4 K 10 k 12 $ 10 
L 3 1 16 L I L 22 1 44 b 5 
M 3 m 12 & 5 M 20 m 32 & 10 
N 4 n 20 fi _ N 36 n jo fi 7 
O 4 ° 20 ff — oO 36 ° 70 ff 7 
i 3 Pp 12 fl — P 20 P 26 fl 5 
Q 2]|4 5 | ffi = Q 8 i4q to | ffi 4 
R 4 r 20 ffl o R 36 r 7o ffl 4 
Ss 4 s 20 : 20 S 36 s Jo ‘ 50 
‘ 4 t 20 . 4 T 36 £ Jo ; 14 
U 2 u 12 : 4 U 20 u 34 : 12 
Vv 2 v 8 ° 20 Vv 10 v 12 ‘ 50 
WwW 2 w 8 - 8 WwW 12 w 20 - 18 
xX 2 x 4 / 8 X & 2 10 i 24 
Y 2 y 8 ! 4 ¥ 12 y 24 ! 14 
Z 2 Zz 4 ? 3 Z 8 Zz 10 ? 12 
739) I F I E 3 Fo 4 

(E I ce I a 3 oe 4 






































—Printers Register, London. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. B. M., Fort Wayne, Indiana: 

Answer.—We believe a large sale could be obtained for a reprint 
of the work you mention, though it would, doubtless, require to be 
revised and adapted to American readers. 


H. B., Syracuse, under date of April 21, writes: “ Will you be kind 
enough to give an idea, through your columns, what is the best thing to 
produce a glossy color on the paper after it is printed in several colors 
(for instance, cigar-box labels), so as to imitate closely lithograph work ? 
Would varnish answer the purpose? If so, how is it applied ? 

Answer.—Varnish will answer the purpose. It can be applied by 
a machine manfactured for that purpose, by a brush or by a roller. 


3. S., Los Angeles, under date of April 22, writes: Please tell 
me whether a hard or soft tympan should be used when printing parch- 
ment. Also the best method to prevent the sheets from curling when 
being printed. 

Answer.—t. A hardtympan. 2. A good plan is to lay each sheet 
of parchment between two or three sheets of paper, dampening every 
third sheet. Then place them under a weight until ready to be 
worked. 


G. L., of Minneapolis, under date of May 2,writes: Please answer 
the following questions in your next issue: Is there, or has there ever 
been, a patent on the slanting motion of bringing down the knife of a 
lever or wheel paper-cutter, and is there one on the slant-bar motion 
of suspending the knife with slot in knife bar? I hold that the only 
patent is in the way the knife is brought down, and the different ways 
of applying leverage. 

Answer.—Yes, there have been several. Our correspondent, how- 
ever, had better consult a patent attorney, who will furnish him all 
desired information. 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing from Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, under 
date of April 28, asks: What would you understand by a request for 
an estimate of a book 291 pages, 12mo., with style of type and quality 
of paper given ? 

Answer.—It has been proposed, for some time past, that the terms 
now employed to designate a 12mo., etc., should be classified under 
the headings of “A,” “B,” “C,” “ D,” and so on, or by similar char- 
acters, because the former terms have yirtually lost their old time 


significance. The term, 12mo., was formerly used in reference to a 
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twelve page form, made up to a certain sized paper. “Today, the term 
is frequently applied to a sixteen, a twenty-four, or a thirty-two page 
form, the type page of the latter measuring 57 by 334, the paper used 
being 31 by 41. When twenty-four pages are worked, 23% by 40 
paper is used. 


A. M. R., Wellsboro, Pa., April 21, writes: In a country print- 
ing office we frequently have calls for a small number of ribbon badges 
in bronze and gold leaf. It is always at short notice, and there is no 
time to send off for them. Can you inform us how to doa good job 
on a common platen press with gold leaf on gros-grain or satin ribbon? 
I worked some badges today by pulling an impression on the ribbon 
in size, overlaying with gold leaf, and then laying a clean sheet of 
paper over the ribbon and took another impression. The work was 
not satisfactory. I have seen badges that looked very nice on ribbons 
with a rough surface. 

Answer.—Gold leaf can only be successfully applied when drass 
type is used, as the temperature to which it is required to be heated, 
before being applied, would melt all the metal type in the office; 
besides, the pressure required to make the necessary impression would 
disfigure it beyond recognition. Our correspondent better stick to the 
bronze process; which is a very simple one. 


A. W. M., of East Aurora, May I, asks: 1. Has there ever been 
a successful so-called ‘‘dustless type case” invented? if so, please 
describe it, or the nearest approach yet achieved, also when and by 
whom invented? 2. Would not a successful dustless type case be a 
boon to compositors and of much value to the fraternity ? 

Answer.—For years the nearest approach to a “‘ dustless type case”’ 
manufactured, was Miller’s patent type case, of which the accompanying 
cut is an illustration : 








It was made with movable concave type-boxes, each box being sepa- 
rate could be easily detached, cleaned and replaced. The price, how- 
ever, $4 per pair, seemed to be an objection to its adoption, and we do 
not believe it is now manufactured. 

A few months ago we were shown a case, the boxes of which, 
though concave, were permanent, and bottomed with wire gauze, 
Under the boxes was a tray which could be withdrawn at the pleasure 
of the compositor, into which the dust was deposited when the case 
was shaken. Though an ingenious device, it seemed too cumbersome, 
and we seriously doubt its adaptability for general use. We cannot at 
this time recall the name of the patentee. 

The patent type sifter case, manufactured by R. Hoe & Co., of 
which the following cut is an illustration, perhaps fills the bill as well 
as any design yet invented: < 








































































It is made with a wire gauze top, and by means of clamps is fastened 
to the case to be cleaned. After the sifter is put in position it is 
clamped at the four corners, then the case is turned over, the clamps 
are removed, and if any dust has settled in the case it can be easily 
removed by a duster. The operation of turning the type into the sifter 
lets the dust fall through. 










ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

L. DopcE has begun the construction of a twenty-ton rolled-board 
paper mill at Delphi, Indiana, which, when completed, will require 
one hundred operatives. 

THE Organe des Mines states that the paper rails now being made 
at St. Petersburg have proved to be extremely durable, while they cost 
one-third less than those made of steel. 

A JAPANESE inventor has succeeded in making a good quality of 
paper from common sea-weed. It is thick in texture and so transpar- 
ent that it can be substituted for glass in windows. 

THE schools of Austria have been forbidden to use paper ruled in 
square or diagonal lines, as such paper has been found to injure the 
In future only paper plain or ruled straight across 


eyesight of pupils. 
is to be employed. 

CoMMON qualities of colored inks may be brightened by using the 
whites of fresh eggs, but they must be applied a little at a time, as they 
dry very hard and are apt to take away the suction of rollers if used 


for any lengthened period. 

A Doré bible, in ten volumes, with nearly 3,000 engravings, besides 
maps, woodcuts, etc., is offered for sale at Manchester, England. 
Eight hundred and seventy-five dollars is asked for it, a very small sum 
when compared with the original cost. 

WE direct the especial attention of our readers to the advertise- 
ment of Hamilton’s cutting-stick for paper cutters, in the present issue. 
The illustration explains its advantages which, we feel satisfied, require 
only to be known to secure its universal adoption. 

THE article on roller making in our last issue was taken from “ The 
Roller Guide,” a treatise on rollers and composition, by C. P. Stevens, 
of Boston, of the firm of Wild & Stevens, manufacturers of the 
Improved Standard and Anglo-American Composition, 

THE material chiefly used in Tonquin for paper-making is the bark 
of a species of mulberry. The paper is all made by hand on sieves of 
fine bamboo fiber, couched on wooden boards, and is dried on a heated 
stone wall. One hand will make as many as 1,000 sheets a day. 

THE British and Colonial Printer and Stationer, of April 15, con- 
tains a very creditable reproduction of the portraits of the type-setting 
“championship contestants,” which appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER 
of February, executed by zincography by A. S. Cattell & Co., London. 

A MACHINE for printing upon matches has recently been patented 
by J. H. Mitchell, Philadelphia, Pa. Its essential parts are a hopper, 
a picking-up wheel having receptacles whose bottoms are provided 
with type, and means whereby the splints are pressed inward against 
the type. 

ReciPE of a good glue for pasting labels on the backs of library 
books: Strong glue, fifty parts, is dissolved with a little turpentine in 
a sufficiency of water over a gentle fire; to the mixture is added a thick 
paste made with one hundred parts of starch. It is applied cold, and 
dries rapidly. 

THE, American Bookmaker, published by Howard Lockwood, 
New York, has entered on its second volume, and makes its appear- 
ance with a new and elegantly designed cover-page. This publication 
is one of our most valued exchanges, and THE INLAND PRINTER 
management is glad to learn of its continued prosperity. 

A strip of Arabian paper, dating from the ninth century, and con- 
taining a woodcut with ornaments and initials, has just been found 
among the papers of the late Austrian Archduke Rainer. This relic 
shows that the art of wood-cutting was probably of Arabian origin, or 
that it was, at all events, known to the Arabs in the ninth century. 

CONGRESSMAN GEORGE WEST, the Ballston (New York) paper-bag 
maker, who ranks as one of the New York millionaires in the new 
house of representatives, has a great affection for Siverton Station, the 
English hamlet where he was born. On a recent visit, finding a paper 
mill there lying idle, he stocked it and started it, greatly to the delight 
of the village folks. 

STEEL-FACED electrotypes are being made by a New York firm of 
electrotypers. The following is what they say of them: “ Steel-facing 
electros is putting a coating of steel on an electrotype to harden the 
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face, or when electros have to be printed with red ink to prevent dis- 
colorations of the ink. In short, it performs the same duties as nickel- 
facing, only being harder and more durable.” 


A PLAN for rendering paper as tough as wood or leather, has been 
recently introduced on the continent; it consists in mixing chloride of 
zinc with the pulp in the course of manufacture. It has been found 
that the greater the degree of concentration of the zinc solution the 
greater will be the toughness of the paper. It can be used for making 
boxes, combs, for roofing, and even for making boats. 


TYPEFOUNDERS vary the proportions of lead and antimony in type 
according to the sizes to be cast. The scale is somewhat as follows: 
Common type metal consists of nine parts lead to one of antimony; six 
or seven of lead and one of antimony for large type; five of lead and 
one of antimony for middle sized type; four lead and one antimony 
for small type, and three lead to one antimony for the smaller sizes. 


THE following composition is said to be good for fixing electros on 
wood. Common joiners’ glue is dissolved to a consistency of syrup, 
and pure wood ashes are added under constant stirring, until the mix- 
ture has the appearance of varnish. The adhesive power of this com- 
position is said to be very great, the addition of the ashes preventing 
the electros from parting from the wood even when washed with lye. 


THE exhibition of manuscripts and printed books illustrating the 
progress of musical notation exhibited in the Department of Manu- 
scripts and the King’s Library, British Museum, is now complete. The 
collection of manuscripts covers the long period of nearly a thousand 
years, from the tenth century to the present time. In them can be fol- 
lowed the growth of musical notation through its various stages, from 
the simple breath-signs of pneums to the system of our own day, and 
the development of the five-line stave from the single line. 

AN immense press was built for the New York Ze/egram some time 
ago, by R. Hoe & Co. It is the largest and most intricate press ever 
made. It weighs fifty tons and has a capacity of 75,000 Zelegrams an 
hour, or 144,000 single sheets in the same time. Over 11,000 separate 
pieces enter into its construction, and it is as big as a cottage. Three 
separate plates rest upon its cylinder, and type or stereotype plates can be 
used indiscriminately. This company has made a press that turns out 
10,000 Congressional Records per hour, and a press that prints 9,000 
illustrated paper copies per hour. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of an interesting and instructive 
pamphlet on isochromatic photography with chlorophyl, from the author, 
Frederick E. Ives, of Philadelphia, being a reprint of his principal pub- 
lications relating to the subject of correct color-tone photography, with 
some new explanatory notes, extracts from various other publications, 
and a statement concerning a discussion about priority. It is chock 
full of interesting information to the photographic artist, and a careful 
perusal of its contents conclusively prove that to Mr. Ives belongs the 
credit of the development of chlorophy] as a sensitizing medium. 

R. Hoe & Co, printing-press manufacturers, have recently furnished 
the New York /era/d with a patent perfecting press, which embraces 
their latest inventions and devices, and which will deliver papers of 
either eight, ten or twelve pages, as required, the cutting and inserting 
of the extra sheets, pasting and folding, all being performed at one 
operation. The papers are cut at the top and delivered perfect, so that 
there is no handling of supplements. The running speed is 24,000 
perfect papers per hour, either eight, ten or twelve pages, as desired. 
The space occupied on the floor is about 20 by 11 feet, and a height of 
about eight feet. 

To make vulcanized rubber stamps the name or whatever is required 
is first set up in ordinary printer’s type, in the style requisite. A rim of 
about half an inch high is placed around the form, and dentist’s plaster, 
made into a proper consistency, is poured in and allowed to set. When 
this mold is removed from the type, a piece of vulcanized rubber half 
an inch to an inch thick, is cut to the size of the plaster and laid upon 
it. Both are then placed in a suitable screw press, and heat is applied 
enough to thoroughly soften the caoutchouc. The screw is then turned 
down hard, and left so for a time, until the impression is well set. 
The rubber is then cemented to a block of wood, and the stamp is 
ready for use. 
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BABCOCK PRESS MANPF’G CO., 








THE BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” PRINTING PRESS. 


| 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT. 


If you wish a Two-Revolution, a Lithographic or a Drum 


‘ODVOIHD ‘siuesy ulsjso~q [ersusD 


‘UA TANIdS ¥ ‘SOUR LYUVHNYVEA 


SS = = ~ 


Cylinder Press, write for prices and sizes of the Babcock. 








This is the best Two-Revolution Press yet put upon the market. 
The sheet delivery is the most perfect yet invented. 
1st The bed is as EASY OF ACCESS FROM THE BACK AS AN ORDINARY IMPOSING-STONE, giving an opportunity 


to put on and adjust the forms without making any changes in the press, so that it is a quick and easy matter to 
change the forms or make any desired alteration without taking them off the bed. 


2d. The sheet is delivered PRINTED SIDE UP, WITHOUT TOUCHING THE PRINTED SURFACE IN ANY WAY. 


3d. The sheet is stopped in front of the feed table, IN PLAIN VIEW OF THE FEEDER (see cut), and held during 
one revolution of the cylinder, giving time to inspect every sheet before it is deposited on the table. This is a 
radical departure, and cannot be done on any machine except the ‘ Oprimus.”’ 

4th. The sheets are piled directly over the fountain, giving the pressman an opportunity to inspect the work 
and regulate the fountain at the same time, and this in the most accurate manner, as any imperfection is corrected 
BY A CHANGE IN THE FOUNTAIN SCREW DIRECTLY UNDER WHERE THE IMPERFECTION APPEARS. 


sth. The sheets are laid on the pile of their own weight, entirely preventing offset. 
6th. The sheets are piled more evenly than is possible with the ordinary fly. 


7th. The sheets are longer in the process of delivery than in the ordinary way, and are given more time for 
drying before reaching the pile. 


8th. The sheet cannot be dropped and spoiled if the press is stopped during the process of delivery, but will 
pile equally well when the press is again started. 


All our “Optimus” Presses have the following Patented Improvements: 


1st. Our Stitt Gripper Motion, which REGISTERS PERFECTLY. 

2d. Arr VALvE, for removing the spring when desired and immediately restoring it when starting the press. 

3d. The SureLp, which effectually protects the pistons and AIR-CHAMBERS from paper or other substances 
which might otherwise fall upon and obstruct them. 


4th. The Piston, which can be ApjusTED to the EXACT S1zE ot the AIR-CHAMBER, so that any wear of either 
can be readily and accurately compensated. 


sth. RoLvLer or JouRNAL BEARINGS, securing the following advantages: (a) Any single roller may be rE- 
MOVED WITHOUT DISTURBING the others. (4) Att the rollers may be REMOVED and REPLACED without altering 
their ‘‘set.’”” (c) When desired, the FORM ROLLS MAY BE RELEASED from contact with the distributor and type 
WITHOUT REMOVING THE ROLLS FROM THEIR BEARINGS. ; 

6th. Our Reversinc MgcnHanism, which gives the feeder entire control of the press and effects a large saving 
in time, and also insures the greatest number of perfect sheets. 

7th. Our Positive Striper Mecwanism, by which Slider is kept in the correct relation to the bed at all 
times, and thus a perfect impression secured. 

8th. Our Impression Trip, which can be operated instantly, or the impression thrown off as long as desired. 

oth. Our Cytinper-Lirtinc Mecuanism, which is the only one in the market that does not require heavy 
counterbalancing to make it run steady, hence it requires the least power to operate and produces the least strain 





on the machine. 


One of the above presses can be seen in operation in the office-of Messrs. Jameson & Morse, No. 162 Clark Street, this city. 
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SUBSCRIBERS READ THIS! ; \ _pplechig@eturen, 
We have made arrangements that enable us to supply the “ta rs A: (ite a Np, 
EMERSON BINDER, in suitable size, with gold embossed ET aay — the © Hang tery 
title, to all of our subscribers, postage free, 75 cents each. 4 f he Se “ 
They are excellently adapted for preserving back files, and no 
subscriber to THe INLAND Printer should be without one. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





OP 


EsTABLISHED 1858. 
J. K. WRIGHT & CO., — ae —— 
SHELDON COLLINS’ 
SON & CO., 


163 & 165 
= PRINTING INKS, 


Lithographic and Letter Press 
DEARBORN ST. 


INKS. - CHICAGO..——+—— 
32 & 34 FRANKFORT ST., 


WE HAVE TO ACKNOWLEDGE No SuPERIOR steer. 
NEW YORK. 











CHICAGO BRANCH : 
27 Washington Street, 
J. S. MASTERMAN, ant apf a 
SALESMAN. 








O’NEILL & GRISWOLD, GAYTON A. DOUGLASS & CO. 


BOOKBINDERS. —" 
EDITION Bo Supplies : Amateur Photography 


-AND— 








Especial attention given to Orders for Case Making, Stamped 
Titles, Stamped Backs, etc. PHOTO - ENGRAVERS 
4RS, 


185 and 187 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 


S. E. corner Van Buren and Clark Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Send for Catalogues. 


EsTABLISHED 1878, 


AULT & WIBORG, 














EBSTABLISHED 1860. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


‘Printing and Lithographic Inks, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BRANCH — 152 & 154 Monror St., CHICAGO. 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, 


: Not the ‘ Oldest,’’ but LARGER than all other Ink Houses in 
the West COMBINED. 


a” : 
Send for Price List and Specimen Book. ; : 





Oldest and Earsci Be House in the West. 
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INLAND PRINTER CO. GOLDING & CO. Psy 
177 to 199 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Eastern Office: 
—Eastern Agents— 


. . " FORT HILL SQUARE, 
Tribune Building, BOSTON, MASS. GOLDING & CO. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
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Sy 


Eastern Agents 
FOR se —Southwestern Agents— 
CHAS. W. COX, \, Inland Printer. ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO. 
. be ca Se) 4 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manager Eastern Branch. ad 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


- GoLpINe’s Improvep TABLET PREss. 
FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS AND BINDERS. 


Tre onty Practicasre Macuine 
IN THE MARKET. 








by 
FIG, I. PRESSING. FIG, 2. GLUING. 


right angle, which receive the paper corner-wise, after which it is clamped, and the 
two bottom edges brought to the top by means of a hinged frame, as in fig. 2. It will block 
paper 2x2 inches to its full capacity. The sizes given underneath represent only such on 
which an exact central pressure is obtainable, but, as a central pressure is not absolutely 
necessary, the capacity of the machine is really much greater. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 
2,000 sheets, any size up to 6x 12 inches, 
8x16 “« 


oN. machine is substantially made of iron, with wooden bottom boards placed at a 


$ 9.00 
15.00 


No. 1, will hold 


No. 2. 6“ “ 5,000 “6 “cc “ec “ 


LIQUID CEMENT AND ELASTIC COMPO. 
INDISPENSABLE TO TABLET MAKERS. 


LIQUID CEMENT is easily applied cold, dries in few minutes, and leaves a bright, 
glossy, hard finish. Red, Blue and Green, 70 cents per pint; $1.20 per quart; $4.00 per 
gallon. Colorless, 60 cents per pint; $1.00 per quart; $3.50 per gallon. 

ELASTIC COMPO is applied hot after melting. It dries quickly, leaves a nice finish, 
and makes a fexible tablet. Red, Blue and Green, 40 cents per pound; Colorless, 35 cents 
per pound, 
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LIPMAN’S “INDISPENSABLE” 


Is the Newest and BEST 
EYELET MACHINE. 













The “‘Improved and the i an 
Tri-Patent” v 
LIPMAN'’S UNIT PUNCH 


_(NEW) 












Hover’s Manuscript Paper 
saves your Eyesight and leaves a Blacker Manuscript. 
Note, Sermon and Legal Papers, ' 


ees daly Lele ew th 
51 S. Fourth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















E Jon m STOLZ: 
: Ypsicttns “ENGRAVERS 


FFICE &, STUDIOS « 
175° ITTSGLARIEST= NEs ¢ 





















COFFIN, DEVOE & CO. “a 


IMPORTERS OF ws 


B-R-O-N-Z-ES ; 


GOLD, SILVER AND FANCY COLORS. 


Price, from $1.00 to $6.00 per Pound. we, 
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GOLDING & CO., Boston, Mass., 176 Rannowsu Sr, CHICAGO. a 
Manufacturers and Patentees. a K 

“a 
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DURANTS ****** REGISTERS 


AND TALLIES 


©, ,.©...05 2 
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Are especially adapted Sor use in Printing-Offices and 
lour Mills. 


Received First Premium at the Millers’ International 
Exposition at Cincinnati, in 1880, 


For Circular and Prices address, 
W. N. DURANT, 
521 GRAND AVE. MILWAUKEE, WISs. 


OTHER PATENTS 
PENDING. 





GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOLDING MACHINES, 





(This is about % size. Weight 1% lbs.) 





ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE MACHINERY, 
AND 


No. 304 BRANCH STREET, - 


GENERAL PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS, 





68 West Monroe StT., CHICAGO. 


Brown's Breech-Loader Stapling Machine. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WIR STAPLE COMPANY, 





Furnished by prominent Supply Houses and Stationers generally. : 





HIS cut represents a new machine for bind- ip ia 

ing papers of any kind, and light pamphlets with a a 
Wire Staples, and is capable of holding 100 oo 

staples at a charge and automatically feeding the same «Re 

so they may be inserted one by one and automatically + ee 

clinched flat on the underside of the papers. ‘4 


No more Feeding Staples in Singly. 


One hundred staples can be put into the machine at 
a time, and to facilitate the filling of the machine the 
staples are put up ready mounted on wooden rods and l 
can be instantly inserted. mM 


Its Capacity is Marvelous / 


lt will bind any thickness from one sheet to docu- 
ments, papers or pamphlets of forty or fifty sheets, and P 
do its work perfectly 

The machine is very thoroughly built, all the im- 
portant parts being steel hardened, and iron case 
hardened; all parts are interchangeable. Each ma- i 
chine is charged with staples and thoroughly tested i 

















before being packed. It is a handsome machine, being H 

Japanned in black and decorated in gold. iii f 
Price of Machine, - $3.00. On| 
Staples, in boxes of 500, per ‘box, 25 , , oe 

Sizes of Staples, three-sixteenths, one-fourth and Pa 





five-sixteenths inch. 















PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MARDER,.: LUSE.- &- Co. 
AMERICAN SYSTEM OF INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE BODIES 


A Discount of 25 per cent. to all Purchasers of Type and Material 
of their make, 


SS ae ALY WOW IN THE MARKET WITH A FULL LINE OF Seeecseserereee eer 


PRINTING ° PRESSES 


SPSS SPSS PIII III I III III IIIS 











WE OFFER TO THE CRAFT THE FAVORITE OLD STYLE GORDON 


* BEN-FRANKLIN JOB PRESS # 


Built by the same machine works, and from the same patterns under which this leading Press achieved 
ws national reputation. 


OLD STYLE GORDON BEN-FRANKLIN PRESS, 8x12 inside of chase - - - $150.00 
OLD STYLE GORDON BEN-FRANKLIN PRESS, 10x18 inside of chase - - - 250.00 
OLD STYLE GORDON BEN-FRANKLIN PRESS, 18x19 inside of chase - - ~ 350.00 
Boxing extra—8 x12, $6.00; 10x15, $7.00; 18x19, $10.00. 
Fountain extra—8 x12, $20.00; 10x15, $22.50; 18x19, $25.00. Steam Fixtures for either size, $15.00. 


CHICAGO ‘TAYLOR CYLINDER PRESS 


Unsurpassed for quality of work, case of running, and speed attained, by any Press offered for same price. 


CHICAGO TAYLOR BOOK AND NEWS PRESS, Two Rollers, Hand Power, 32x46 - - $1,000.00 
CHICAGO TAYLOR BOOK AND NEWS PRESS, Two Rollers, Hand Power, 83x50 - - 1,200.00 
Delivered F. O. B. Chicago. 


Steam and Overhead Fixtures, $50.00 extra. Delivery without tapes, $100.00 extra. 


= SECOND-HAND PRESSES 


Our stock is large, and our facilities for putting these Presses in first-class condition unrivaled. 














SIND FOR DATES. 22S 2- 


RA 
oe 


CHICAGO TYPE FOUNDRY, 
SHOPS—123 and 125 W. Washington Street, 
OFFICES—139 and 141 Monroe Street, 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 


14 and 16 Second Street South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CHICAGO, ge ie 
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TBE. PIES. PRIZE 


GOLD MEDAL [fae 
: ‘Bea DODDS LNDUST RENE 
For best Composition for Printers { at =a 
ay (Inking Rollers was awarded us at the \ TEESE 
World's Industrial and Cotton + eCOUSIEION 
Centennial Exhibition, eg 


New Orleans, La., 1884-5. 



















, JSINGHAMS . 
‘Diamond’ Roller Composition. 


Something entirely new, tough, elastic, possessing great strength and “tack,” 
and will not crack. Price thirty (30) cents per pound. 


—. = 










ene STAR COMPOSITION is the best re-casting Composition made. Does not 
shrink, dry up, skin over or crack. It is the most largely used of any made, and is 
especially adapted for color work, or use in dry climates. Price forty (40) cents per pound. 





If you have not used our Compositions, send for samples and compare them with those of a t 
any other parties’ make. Liberal discounts on large orders. For sale by J. & F. B. Garrett, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; H.L Petouze & Son, Richmond, Va.; and all dealers in Printing Materials a 
generally. Correspondence solicited. a 


BINGHAM, DALEY & O’HARA, Fi 


Manufacturers of Printers Rollers and Composttion, 
Nos. 49 and 51 Rose Street, 
NEW YORK. 












The first house in America to engage in the Manufacture of Printers’ Rollers and Compositions. 
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gister, High Speed, Quick and Easy 





, Perfect Re 


ieee 


Reversing Mechanism, Air Bunters, Machine-cut Bed-Rack 
Impression 








djusting Mechanism, Three Tracks, 


g to insure an absolutely Unyielding 
egree of excellence in every detail hitherto unattained. 


w2 6° I 4 Spruce St, NEW YORK, Westen Agents: H HARTT & CO., 162 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 





NEW TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 


ylinder Lifting and A 
, etc., etc., all combinin 
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Handling, Great Durability, and a d 


With Patented C 
Steel Shafts 














THE E. P. DONNELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


BOOKBINDERS MACHINERY, 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
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158 and 160 Clark St., CHICAGO. 







Donnell’s Power Wire Stitching Machine. 


g N offering this valuable and simple WIRE STITCHING MACHINE to the trade, we can safely say 
ey, that it is the only simple Wire Stitcher that does not require an expert machinist to keep it in 
good working order. This machine forms, drives and clinches a staple from a continuous round wire 
wound on spools, and will stitch a pamphlet from two sheets to three-sixteenths of an inch thick, either mene 









through the back, center or saddle. || ae 


The machine has but seven single parts, including the iron stand, There are no parts to get out 








Ay of order, no clogging up with the staples. ‘The machine can be stopped instantly by taking the foot off the { % 
(A treadle. The speed is 100 revolutions per minute, each revolution making and driving the staple. There ‘m "] 
A is hardly ANY LIMIr to its production, as it depends on the expertness of the operator in handling the paper. 4 







Uh 








AA The table is raised and lowered so as to adjust for the different thicknesses of the books, with one adjustment ; ‘ 

AB to lengthen or shorten the staple while the machine is running, and always forming a perfect staple. This ; ‘ 
LZ stitcher works finely on pamphlet calendar work. A sheet 36 inches long can be stitched in the Cae 
ZC center. The machine has all simp!e cam movements, and will outwear any other machine of the kind. We fea 


have also put the price of the round wire, which is of the very best quality in the market, at such a low p:ice 
that it is less than thread. ae 





i 





The simplicity of this machine is wonderful, and at the price will enable parties to have more than i 
one for use. ‘They have given the highest satisfaction. All iron and steel. Weight 250 Ibs. i? 













REFERENCES: Price, Stitcher complete, No. 2, - - - $225.00 ili 
i Bie cae “ “ “ No. 3, - - - - 350.00 * a 
} he ¢ cennge, Cline ‘« Best Round Wire, per pound, = 2 = +25 2. a 
, 9 “ “ Flat ‘“ “ ere ‘ = 35 . : 


Nac te, FisHer & Co., Chicago. 
O’Nert & Griswotp, Chicago. , " ’ z 4 . 
Woopwarp & Tiernan, St. Louis. No. 3 machine stitches from one sheet to one-half inch in thickness, flat or " 


C. B. Woopwarp & Co., Str. Louis. : 
Tuos. DaniEts & Co., New York, round wire. 


42 YRARS IN THK PAPKR TRADB! a 
THE OLD RELIABLE oe 


J.W.BUTLAR PAPBR GO. 
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Nos. 173 & 175 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 


SAMPLE BOOK OF a 







PRINTRRS RULAD GOODS t 
Now ready, and will be mailed on application. 5 
NOTE HEADS, LETTER HEADS, BILL HEADS, STATEMENTS, ETC. | 


Send for our Catalogue before ordering elsewhere. 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY. 
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“PARALLEL MOTION DELIVERY” 


ONLY RECENTLY INVENTED AND NOW APPLIED TO 


CAMPBELL | wo-REVOLUTION PRESSES 


ALAN 


ey 





FOUR-ROLLER JOB AND BOOK TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS WITH P.M. D. 
HE above new delivery is not an experiment, but a most perfect device which has won for itself the 
T most enthusiastic praises from everyone of the many printers who are now using it. 

A press with our “P. M. D.” will print at the highest speed the most difficult jobs, and deliver every 
sheet PRINTED SIDE UP, accurately piled and in a position where the pressman can inspect them as he 
stands upon the floor, or regulates the flow of ink. very sheet is delivered without having anything 
whatever come in contact with its printed surface. 

For prices and terms, and full information describing the perfect distribution and register of our 


printing presses and their many other excellent features, apply to 


THE CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MFG. CO. 


No. 806 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK OFFICE—160 WILLIAM St. GHIGAGO, ILL. 


















PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS AND OBSERVA- 
TIONS. 


BEING A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE PRINTERS AND PRINT- | 
ING-OFFICES OF CHICAGO TO THE YEAR 1857- | 


BY M. J. CARROLL. | 


VIII.—DURING THE WAR. 


HE advances made in the scale of prices during the war (which | 
were casually referred to in the last number of these articles), | 
and which were due entirely to the exorbitant prices commanded | 

by all the commodities of life, led to the first conflicts of any conse- 
quence that took place between the typographical union and the em- 
ployers of this city. Believing that a brief review of the complications 
growing out of the advances made at that time would be of interest to 
the reader, I have devoted this article (which will close all reference 
to events occurring during the war period) to that purpose. | 

The first advance in the scale was made in the fall of 1862, when | 
the job scale was raised from $12 to $14 a week; and the newspaper | 
scale from 30 cents a thousand, on all classes of newspaper work, to | 
4o cents a thousand on morning and 35 cents on evening and weekly | 
newspapers. But in making this advance in the newspaper scale, it | 
was decided to abandon the claim for extra compensation after certain 
hours, a provision which had previously found a place in the scale of 
prices. This concession was made with a view to placating Mr. Storey 
as much as for any other reason, that gentleman protesting against any 
rule that would hamper him in issuing his paper on any day or at any 
hour that he might see fit. The job scale was subsequently raised to 
$16, and them to $18 a week, and was finally advanced, in the sum- 
mer of 1865, to its highest point, $21 a week. These advances were 
gracefully and generously acceded to by the job employers, they ac- 
knowledging the necessity of the movement, and being actuated strongly 
by a desire to retain their former help, in whom they had confidence. 
In the fall of 1863, the newspaper scale was again advanced 10 cents 
a thousand, when the publishers of the newspapers held a conference, 
and an agreement was entered into to dispense with about one-fourth 
of the compositors on each of the daily papers. In carrying out this 
agreement, the managers of the Zribune and Post discharged some of 
their oldest employés, and generally men with families, evidently ex- 
pecting that the influence of these men would be potent in restoring 
the scale to the former rate. But in this they were mistaken, as the 
frequent enlistments in the army and navy had by this time pretty well 
exhausted the supply of surplus printers, the result being that no very 
great inconvenience or hardships resulted from this action. 

Mr. Storey, of the Zzmes, had, however, evidently determined to 
dispense with the services of all members of the union, and at this 
juncture made a contract with a Milwaukee printer named Lee A. 
Winchester (who had been expelled from the union of that city for 
some irregularity) to furnish a force of non-union men for the. Zimes. 
The men engaged by Winchester arrived here by boat on a-certain 
morning in the summer of 1863, and immediately took charge of the 
Times composing room. But a one day’s trial of this force provedi| 


them so outrageously incompetent that Mr. Storey was compelled tof 


send for his former compositors the very next day. 

No further trouble occurred until the following year, when Storey 
employed a machinist named Otis to take charge of his pressroom. 
Otis had had some experience in this city in repairing printing-presses, 
and as Mr. Storey had experienced some difficulty in securing a press- 
man that would meet his ‘rather exacting requirements, he engaged 
Otis for the purpose indicated. On the day preceding the opening of 
the National Democratic Convention, which was held in a temporary 
building erected on the lake front for the purpose, and where Gen. 
Geo. B. McClellan was nominated for the presidency, the union sent a 
committee to Mr. Storey demanding the discharge of this machinist, a 
demand that was reluctantly complied with. At this time, the officers 
of the union were put in possession of the information that forty female 
compositors were being initiated into the mysteries of the art of com- 
position, in Lind’s Block, under the tutelage of a Mrs. Blatchford. 
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| This information naturally caused much excitement and gave rise to a 


feeling of uncertainty among the printers of the city, the more so as the 
precise object of this movement could not be learned. But the fact 
that the Morning Post began the publication of a series of articles at 


| this time, the purport of which was an attempt to prove that type- 


setting was properly woman’s vocation, and that it was only a question 
of time when all that class of work would be monopolized by the 
gentler sex, naturally gave rise to the suspicion that it was for this 
purpose these embryo compositors were intended. This suspicion 


| became almost a certainty when the circumstance was taken into con- 
| sideration that the Pos¢ was the smallest paper in the city (only twelve 


cases being required) and therefore the most likely one on which to 
try an experiment of this kind. Ata meeting of the union, held one 
evening at 6 o’clock in the old Canterbury Hall on Dearborn street, at 
which A. H. Brown, then vice-president of the union, presided, and 
which was attended by nearly every printer in the city, a committee 
consisting of Isaac George and S. E. Pinta, was appointed, and given 
instructions to notify the proprietors of the /os¢ that unless assurances 
were given that the management of that paper did not intend any 
hostile movement against the union the members of that organization 
would be immediately withdrawn from their office. The two members 
of the committee were intimately acquainted with Mr. Piggott, the 
business manager of the Pos/, both of them having worked at the case 
with that gentleman when he was a member of the union. Upon the 
return of the committee to the union (which had been kept in session 
awaiting their report) they reported that Mr. Piggott met their request 
with the assertion that “the union can go to h—l.” A strike was 
immediately ordered, and the most vigorous siege of boycotting that 
had so far been attempted in the West was carried on for the next four 
or five weeks, when the warfare was abandoned, the Post having been 
successful in getting together a miscellaneous assortment of composi- 
tors, good, bad and indifferent, male and female, whose united exer- 
tions were attended on occasions by the production of a paper about 
the size of an ordinary theatre programme. In justice to Mr. Piggott, 
I will say that he afterwards strenuously maintained that he had no 
idea of coming into conflict with the union until he was notified of 
their ultimatum. 

Looking at the affair in the light of the many years of experience 
that we have since undergone, we cannot but admit that the union’s 
treatment of this case was rather ill-advised and unbusinesslike. 
Although it was generally admitted that the Post was never able to 
recover the ground it lost in this struggle, still the outcome was 
unquestionably a detriment to the printers of the city, as all such results 
must eventually prove. Our interest and our province is to build up, 
not to destroy. 

It was during the progress of this strike that I had the pleasure of 
first becoming personally acquainted with Mr. A. H. Brown. He was 
the vice-president of the union at that time, and was a very prominent 
figure in the difficulties that we then encountered, and for many years 
subsequently was the foremost man among us in every movement 
where the interest of union printers were at stake. Of late years he 
has avoided assuming much responsibility in this respect, but there 
have been times when he has appeared to represent the entire union in 
his own person, so completely did he devote his time and energies to 
its advancement. In his statements of facts and his counsel to the 
members, he has been one of the most cautious and conservative men 
that we have ever entrusted with responsible duties. While he has 
never indulged in the ‘thundering down the ages” style of oratory, 
“Old” Brown (a term, by the way, which his friends have applied to 
him since his school-boy days) has in times gone by given ample proof 
that his advice was worth that of a score of the loud-mouthed and noisy 
demagogues who have so frequently come to the surface for a brief 
time, and always to our disadvantage. 

While the Post difficulty and its result might not have been directly 
the cause of it, it no doubt had some influence in deciding Mr. Storey 
to resort to the: lock-out” which took place in the 7imes some three 
or four months later. On this occasion, the services of Winchester 
were again in requisition, and the font of female compositors, that had 
been in training in Lind’s block, was utilized in the work of getting 
out the paper. While this “lock-out” could not have been entirely 
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unexpected, it was undoubtedly a very uncomfortable surprise to the 
men most directly interested, as Mr. Storey and his assistants had been 
very careful to keep any knowledge of their intentions from reaching 
the ears of his compositors, the first intimation they received of the 
movement being when they came as usual to begin their day’s labor. 
They were then informed that their services were no longer required, 
and that Mr. Story would henceforth endeavor to get along without the 
assistance of union printers. How well he kept his resolution is a cir- 
cumstance so well known to the printers of America that it is not 
necessary to refer to the matter at any greater length now. This took 
place twenty-two years ago, and from that time until the present every 
effort made by the union to bring this paper under its jurisdiction has 
been unavailing. It is strange that if in the present state of unexampled 
activity and organization among the working people of the country, 
and with the assistance of that seemingly all-powerful agency known 
as the boycott, something could not be done to secure union printers a 
foothold in that establishment. Whatever scruples we may have about 
using so terrible a weapon as the boycott, we can at least console our- 
selves with the reflection that it is in a large measure an open warfare, 
and that in its meanest features it does not descend to the level of the 
secret and unprincipled blacklist. 

While the strike on the Post was manfully responded to by everyone 
in that establishment who was in any way connected with the union 
(newspaper compositors, job printers and pressmen), that on the Z7mes 
was taken advantage of by half a dozen men to violate their obligation. 
Among this number was the foreman and assistant foreman, George 
and E. A. Atkins, who were brought here from Detroit some time pre- 
viously by Mr. Storey. It may be of interest to note that of the men 
who betrayed their fellow workmen on that occasion, there was but one 
who received any practical advantage or financial benefit from the 
transaction, and it.has always been freely charged that the financial suc- 
cess of this individual was largely due to methods of criminal rascality 
that should have long since sent him to the penitentiary. The rest, so 
far as known, died in poverty and distress, some in this city and some 
in other places. 

I have been purposely minute in detailing the principal features of 
these two strikes for two reasons: Because they were the first ruptures 
of any consequence that took place between the union and the employers 
of this city, and, again, for the reason that I entertain the hope that 
when the members of the union familiarize themselves with these events 
and their consequences, they will be more anxious to find some way of 
settling their disputes than by resorting to the extreme measure of 
ordering a strike. It is difficult to recall an occasion when the union 
was in any way permanently benefited by resorting to this measure. It 
will be well for the present members of the union to study well the 
lesson to be derived from these strikes. This is especially applicable 
to the younger members —the men who in the course of nature must 
soon be called upon to direct the destinies of the craft, and in whose 
wisdom and experience will depend the harmonious settlement of what- 
ever differences may arise between the employer and the employed in 
the future. Experience can often be as fully and as thoroughly acquired 
by a study of past events as by an actual participation in the occur- 
rences described, and where such is the case it is a folly, if not a crime, 
when we neglect the opportunity to make ourselves familiar with the 
details of bygone issues. In our treatment of all cases where the 
interest of the employer is in any way affected, we should bear in mind 
that the fact the essential principles that underlie our dealings with the 
employers are the principles of fairness and justice, and that when these 
principles are departed from, the union will not succeed, nor does it 
deserve to be successful. 

In carrying out these aims, we must learn to disregard the counsel 
of the spread-eagle style of orator—the man whose only claim to 
recognition is the possession of a powerful pair of lungs; the man 
whose ethics is still bound up in the delusion that all that is necessary 
to success is for the union to make a firm demand for what they want, 
and this without taking into consideration the justice of the position 
held by the employer. We must also bear in mind that the position of 
the union in this respect is a very peculiar one, in so much as while we 
legislate on matters directly affecting the interests of the employer, we 
do not allow him to take part in the discussion or to vote on the 
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settlement of the question in dispute. This circumstance of itself 


| should be sufficient to induce all fair-minded members of the union to 


use the utmost caution and consideration in the settlement of these 


questions. 
(To le continued.) 





PERSONAL. 
W. GILLETTE, treasurer of the Chicago Paper Co., is spending 
some time among the eastern paper mills. 
Joun H. Lockwoop, with R. Hoe & Co., New York, was among 
our recent callers. He reports business booming. 


J. W. But er, of the Butler Paper Company, has returned from a 


trip to Southern California, much improved in health. 


A. P. Lusg, of the firm of Marder, Luse & Co., has arrived home 
from his European trip, recuperated in health and strength. 

R. P. Yorkston, the well known journalist, made THE INLAND 
PRINTER a pleasant call a few days ago. He was as cheery as of old. 

A. M. BARNHART, of Barnhart Bros, & Spindler, is in San Fran- 


cisco, combining pleasure with business. He expects to return about 


| the rst of July. 


JoHN McCNAUGHTON, treasurer of the Patten Paper Mills, Neenah, 
Wis., is in town; so is T. S. Kingsland, representative of the Valley 
Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

E. H. Corrre.t, of C. B. Cottrell & Sons, New York, has been 
paying a somewhat lengthened visit to Chicago, in connection with the 
business interests of the firm. 

F. M. PowELt, of the Illinois Type Founding Company, who has 
lately returned from a visit to New York, reports business less encour- 
aging in the East than in the West. 

A. C. RoGERs, representing the printing department of the Standard 
Oil Company, Cleveland, Ohio, was in Chicago a few days ago, and 
paid us a visit, as is his wont, to say a kindly word. 

L. S. Dixon, of L. S. Dixon & Co., wholesale and export paper 
merchants, 9 School Lane, Liverpool, England, recently visited our 
paper dealers and printers in the interest of his firm. 

M. B. NE.son, of M. B. Nelson & Bro., mercantile job printers, 
76 Merrimac street, Boston, lately on a visit to our city, paid us a 
very pleasant call. We are always glad to see such friends. 

Mr. S. BuLKLEY, of the Paper and Press, Philadelphia, spent 
several days in our city in the business interests of his journal. He is 
an agreeable gentleman, one with whom it is a pleasure to come in 
contact. 

F, L. Hurwsutt, of the Buffalo printing works, 42 Exchange 
street, Buffalo, N. Y., paid his respects to THE INLAND PRINTER sanc- 
tum a few days ago. He reports business fairly brisk, and the outlook 
for a good summer trade encouraging. 

Epwin T. GILLETTE, who has been connected with the paper 
trade in this city since 1866, has opened an office at room 113, 205 La 
Salle street, under the name of Edwin T. Gillette & Co. The business 
of the new firm will be that of manufacturers’ agents of paper stock, etc. 

Joun A. THAYER, JR., formerly in charge of the specimen depart- 
ment of the Boston Typefoundry, and more recently engaged in the 
manufacture of a hardware specialty, has returned to the old line, and 
is now connected with the sales department of the St. Louis Type- 


foundry. 





SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


CRONEWEG BROTHERS, Dayton, Ohio, furnish several specimens of 
letter heads worked in colors, which are very neat and effective. 

A. B. Hunxrns, Austin, Minn., sends several specimens of general 
commercial printing, the work of his establishment, which would puzzle 
many more pretentious houses to excel. 

ConrAD Lutz, the well known printer of Burlington, Iowa, sends a 
very attractive letter head, with an embossed monogram, in green, red 
and gold, on a cream-colored tint, in the corner; also a neatly and 
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appropriately designed title page to a greenhouse catalogue, both of 
which fully sustain the well earned reputation of Mr. Lutz as a first- 
class artist. 

THE testimonial banquet card to Alex. Duguid, from the Graphic 
Press of Cincinnati, is both neat and attractive, the rule work of the 
composing stick being especially well executed. 

Amy & MILNE, of Fall River, Mass., are represented by an envelope 
card in four colors, the tint blocks of which are made from two thick- 
nesses of three-ply cardboard, glued on bottom of wood letter and cut 
out with a pocket-knife. At least we are so informed. The designer 
deserves much credit for his ingenuity and the results. 

THE Banner Printing House, of Freeport, Ill., H. W. Frick, pro- 
prietor, has issued a book of specimens of general commercial work, 
printed at this establishment. The samples shown are plain and cred- 
itable, with little if any straining after effect, and show that the material 
on hand has been put to the best account. The presswork, we are 
sorry to say, can hardly be called first-class. 

W. M. CastLe, foreman of the Dazly Northwestern office, Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin, sends a large and valuable collection of work, done 
from time to time in that establishment, which reflects the highest 
credit upon those by whom it was designed and executed. The speci- 
mens are characterized throughout by general excellence, rather than 
by exceptional efforts, and this we consider the highest meed of 
praise that can be awarded. No matter whether it is an unpretentious 
business card in black, or an elaborate invitation in colors, all the 
designs shown are worthy of commendation, and, in the harmony, 
symmetry, attractiveness and workmanship displayed, show the hand of 
the true artist. The presswork, however, in many instances might be 
materially improved. 

THE BALTIMORE & OHIO ANNUAL, of I12 pages, from the press of 
Knight & Leonard, the well known printers of this city, is a 
production which honors all connected with it. The advertising 
pages were designed and engraved and the cover furnished by the 
American Bank Note Company, New York, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that they are executed in the very highest style of the art. They 
are attractive, unique, and cannot fail to command attention. The 
composition of the descriptive pages, each of which is embellished with 
one or more appropriate scenic representations, printed in different 
colors from the matter itself, is in harmony with the balance of the pub- 
lication, which is printed on super-calendered paper, the pages of which 
measure 10% by 8 inches. The blending of the several colors and 
tints is in many instances admirable, while the presswork is all that 
could be desired. 

CREDITABLE specimens have also been received from W. E. 
Branin, Chester, Pa.; J//inois Courter job office, Jacksonville, III. ; 
W. H. Weeks, Lewiston, Me.; R. M. Swinburne & Co., Rochester, N.Y., 
and A. B. Lamborn, La Crosse, Wis. 

SoME unknown friend has sent us an invitation (with programme) 
to a ball recently given by the Young Men’s.Gratification Society, of 
Davenport, which is certainly a curiosity in its way. If the gratifica- 
tion of those who attended was equal to the mortification which every 
printer feels who sees it, in knowing that Davenport possesses a botch 
capable of turning out such work, they must have enjoyed themselves 
hugely. 





A WORD TO THE BOYS. 


We desire to again assure our boys that we are not neglecting them. 
There is scarcely a day goes by that we do not send out a large num- 
ber of samples, as requested. The addresses below are taken from 
envelopes now before us—the result of one mail—so that they can 
see for themselves how universal the demand for specimens is: Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Oshkosh, Wis.; Guttenberg, Iowa; Clinton, Wis. ; Sterling, 
Neb.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Myerstown, Pa.; E. Hamilton, N. Y.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Davis, Ill.; Wellington, Kan.;- San Francisco, 
Cal.; Greenville, N. H.; Kansas City, Mo.; Winfield, Kan,; Toronto, 
Ont.; Tippecanoe City, Ohio; Schenectady, N. Y., New York; Leo- 
minster, Mass.; Independence, Iowa; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Mount 
Holly, N. J.; Rochester, N. Y.; Louisville, Ky.; Austin, Minn. ; 





Winchendon, Mass.; St. Louis, Mo.; Beverly, Mass.; Rochester, N. 
Y.; North Uxbridge, Mass.; Ashbury Park, N. J.; Toronto, Ont.; 
Dayton, Ohio; Fulton, N. Y.; Castalia, Dak.; Malvern, Iowa; Orange 
City, lowa; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Haddonfield, N. J.; Portland, Conn.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Braddock, Pa.; Rochester, N. Y.; Lowell, Mass; 
Wellsboro, Ohio; Lithopolis, Ohio; Los Angeles, Cal.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Rochester, N. Y,; Neenah, Wis.; Reed City, Mich.; Hartford, 
Conn.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Huntingburgh, Ind.; Logan, Kan.; 
Toronto, Ont.; La Prairie, Man.; Victoria, B. C. 

Send in your applications. You will all be supplied, but be sure 
and send a stamped envelope with your address. 





OLD-TIME PRINTERS IN COUNCIL. 


The first regular quarterly meeting of the Old-Time Printers Asso- 
ciation of the city of Chicago was held in the reading room of the 
Sherman House on Saturday evening, April 24, J. S. Thompson in the 
chair. The attendance was larger than anticipated, and it was gratify- 
ing to see old friends who had not met for years, shake each other by 
the hand with an earnestness which seemed to say “this comes from 
the heart.” 

After the minutes of the previous meeting had been read and 
approved, on motion, M. J. Carroll, Geo. W. Morris and John Buckie 
were appointed a committee to nominate a board of directors for the 
ensuing year, and submit the same to the meeting for approval. The 
committee presented the following names, which were unanimously 
accepted, and the secretary was instructed to cast the vote of the asso- 
ciation in their favor: John Buckie, Jr., John Camberg, John Anderson, 
A. McNally, D. Oliphant, A. C. Cameron, W. A. Hornish, J. S. 
Thompson, A. McCutcheon, S. Rastall. 

A brief recess was then taken to enable the newly elected board to 
complete the organization. On reconvening, the secretary reported the 
following as the list of officers for the ensuing year: J. S. Thompson, 
president; D. Oliphant, vice-president; A. C. Cameron, secretary- 
treasurer. 7 

The drawing for the directors to serve respectively for one and two 
years resulted as follow: For two years: John Anderson, W. A. Hor- 
nish, J. Camberg, A. McNally, J.S. Thompson. For one year: A.C. 
Cameron, John Buckie, S. Rastall, D. Oliphant, A. McCutcheon.. 

The Hon. John Wentworth, being present by invitation, addressed 
the meeting at length. He narrated, in a very entertaining manner, 
some of his experiences with the craft, in days gone by, and concluded 
by congratulating the association on the steps it had taken, and wish- 
ing it success. 

The character of the annual entertainment to be given, and the 
time of holding it drew out an animated and lengthened discussion, 
but it was finally decided to leave the matter in the hands of the 
directors, for future action. 

On motion the Hon. John Wentworth was elected an honorary 
member of the association, and a vote of thanks tendered him for his 
attendance and address, after which the meeting adjourned to meet on 
Saturday evening, July 31. 


NEWSPAPER CONSUMPTION. 


The New York Wor/d publishes some interesting information 
regarding its paper consumption. It paid one firm $421,147.04 for 
8,111,562 pounds of white paper used in 1885, besides which, there 
were used 117,645 pounds of paper bought elsewhere during the year. 
The average cost of the newspaper was 5.2 cents a pound. In January, 
1885, 500,375 pounds were used at a cost of $26,895.01, or 5.37 cents 
a pound; in January, 1886, 882,425 pounds were used, the cost being 
$44,121.25, or 5 cents a pound, a decline of over a third of acenta 
pound in the price in a year. The ayerage daily consumption of news 
paper by the World in 1885, was 22,224 pounds, or I1.112 tons, 
including Sundays, when the consumption was above the average. 
The daily consumption in January, 1886, including five Sundays, which 
make the average rather high, was 28,465 pounds or 14.232 tons. The 
cost of a single sheet of paper on which the Wor/d is printed was .6 of 
a cent in January, 1885, and .55 of a cent in January, 1886. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 

THE CAMPBELL PRESS CoMPANY report business good. They have 
recently taken an order for two lithographic presses from a firm in 
this city. 

C. JuRGENs & BrRo., electrotypers and stereotypers, have removed 
from Nos. 86 and 88 Dearborn street to Nos. 14 and 16 Calhoun Place, 
rear of No. 119 South Ciark street. 


MARDER, LusE & Co. have purchased the patents and all rights to 
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Wentworth’s family history. Mr. Wentworth purposes personally super- 


| intending the building of the monument, which is to be finished by the 


end of next summer, and will cost about $50,000. 


manufacture the well known Taylor cylinder and Washington presses, | 


from Holmes, Pyott & Co., Chicago. 


THE common council of this city, by a vote of twenty-four to seven, 
decided to award all contracts for printing official reports to the lowest 
bidder employing union printers only. 


THE Mutual Newspaper Publishing Company of Chicago has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, by Authur H. Gilbert, 
George P. Brown and William D. Boyce. 


THE UNION Type Founpry, formerly of 54-56 Franklin street, 
has recently been removed to 298 Dearborn street, one of the most 
central and advantageous locations in the city. 


W. B. ConkKEY, the well known bookbinder, has been compelled 
by an increase of business to fit up a second floor at 163-165 Dearborn 
street, as an additional workroom. Glad to hear it. 


THE SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co. have just invented a new style ink 
fountain for the Challenge press. A cut and fuil description of same 
will appear in the June issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Mr. GeorGE H. TAyLor, who went to Europe some months ago 
on account of his wife’s health, writes to his partner, H. M. Harper, 
that it is his intention of returning home in the latter part of June, 


THE Chicago Current issued an Easter edition of 100,000 copies. 
The list of authors whose productions appeared was a remarkable one, 
and reflects great credit on its publishers. We are very pleased to hear 
of its prosperity. 

THE ILLINOIS TyPE FouNDING ComPANny, which adopted the inter- 
changeable system, a year ago, report that the change has met with 
universal favor, as the orders received from all sections of the country 
abundantly prove. 

E. A. BuaKE, of C. B. Cottrell & Sons, reports business good. 
The firm have just concluded the removal of their workshops to their 
new and permanent quarters, 292 Dearborn street, one of the most 
eligible locations in the city. 

BRADNER, SMITH & Co. have disposed of their paper stock ware- 
house to the Pioneer Paper Stock Company. Mr. Perry Krus, under 
whose management it has been for the past thirty years, retains his 
position under the new arrangement. 

O’ NEIL & GRISWOLD, the well known bookbinders, have removed 
to the southeast corner of Clark and Van Buren streets, where they 
have greatly increased facilities for their growing business. Their 
new quarters cover a space of 10,000 square feet. 


BustNeEss during the past month, among the houses connected 
directly or indirectly with the printing trade, has not been as brisk as 
could have been desired, the strikes having seriously interfered, 
especially with the shipments and receipts of the paper warehouses. 


L. SCHAUPPNER has made an assignment for the benefit of his 
creditors to E. W. Burke. His liabilities are claimed to be $981.53; 
his assets, book accounts $784.92, and stock $400. He has assigned 
his book accounts to his creditors, and mortgaged his stock for the 
balance. 

A Firry THOUSAND DOLLAR MONUMENT.—The Hon. John Went- 
worth has completed a model for the gigantic monument he proposes 
to erect over his last resting place in Rosehill cemetery. The material 
will be white granite from the Hallowell quarries in Maine. The 
monument will consist of a base eighteen feet square in a single stone— 
the largest, it is claimed, ever quarried—resting upon which will be a 
tapering shaft fifty feet high and six and a half feet square at the base. 
The four sides of the base will be engraved with an epitome of Mr. 


Gro. W. THORPE, a member of Typographical Union No. 16, 
died, May 4, of typhoid-pneumonia, aged twenty-two years. He was 
the son of E. W. Thorpe, foreman of thé Mews-Letter, who has the 
sympathy of innumerable members of the craft, in his severe affliction. 
The deceased was buried in the union lot at Rose Hill, on Saturday, 
May 8. 


THE following, received by Messrs. Ostrander & Huke, explains 


itself: 
MInnEApotis, April 20, 1886. 


The Scott lithograph press you put in our office sometime since on trial, runs 
perfectly satisfactory and does all you claim for it. We now accept the press and 
settle for the same. Please accept our money and thanks. 


Yours, etc., Jounson, SmitH & Harrison. 


WE acknowledge the receipt from Gane, Brothers & Co., importers 
and dealers in bookbinders’ machinery and leather manufacturers, 88 
Wabash avenue, of a descriptive and price catalogue of 187 pages, in 
which the announcement is made that the firm is prepared to supply 
promptly and at reasonable rates all bookbinding material and entire 
bookbinding outfits. 


ON and after May 1, the C. B. & Q. R. R. will put on sale round 


| trip excursion tickets to Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. These 











tickets are good going west for fifteen days from date of sale, and to 


} return until October 31, 1886. Round trip tickets, limited as above, 


are also for sale at low rates, via this route, to Las Vegas, Hot Springs 
and other prominent tourists’ points. For tickets, rates and general 
information inquire of the agent at the C. B. & Q. R. R. station. 


SAMUEL BINGHAM, the well known manufacturer of printers’ rollers, 
who was compelled to seek new quarters last fall, owing to the destruc- 
tion of the building in which he was then located, 200 South Clark 
street, has recently removed from 151 and 153 West Washington street 
to the new and commodious structure, 296 Dearborn street. The estab- 
lishment now occupies three floors, so that, with enlarged quarters and 
improved facilities, customers may rely on having their orders promptly 
attended to. 


Mr. C. E. WRIGHT, a well known Chicago printer, and once 
foreman in Edwards’ city: directory office, has been heard from in 
Smethsport, McKean Co., Pa. He and his wife are now aged and 
decrepit, and his friends here were surprised and grieved to learn that 
the old couple are reduced to abject want, with the only future in 
store for them, the poorhouse. Chicago Typographical Union promptly 
forwarded them a check for $50, and authorized a subscription to be 
taken up among its members in their behalf, which promises to secure 
a sum which will meet the wants of the old craftsman for some time 
to come. 


RATHER FisHy.—One of our dailies publishes the following: 
“ Superintendent White, of the railway mail service, is expecting orders 
from Washington to start a government printing office in the basement 
of the postoffice. Within a few days it has been decided that the avail- 
able place for the office is adjoining the electric light engines in the 
northwest corner of the basement. This has been sent on with the 
other details, and a final order is now wanted.” We don’t believe a 
word of it. There is just as much need for the establishment of a gov- 
ernment printing office in Chicago as there is to take a car load of coal 
to Port Carbon. We hardly think Postmaster Vilas is prepared to adopt 
such a penny-wise and pound-foolish policy. 


QUITE a number of the members of Chicago Typographical Union 
availed themselves of the recent cut in railroad rates to take a trip to 
the Golden State. One of them writes, under date of April 22, from 
San Francisco, as follows: ‘I have met several Chicago boys and 
printers from all points east, but I am afraid most of them will have to 
leave again and seek their fortunes elsewhere, as there is nothing for 


| them to do here. There is no bookwork of any account done in 


this city, and all the newspaper offices are full of ‘ subs,’ in fact, there 
are more ‘subs’ than regulars. I, myself, am subbing on the A/orn- 
ing Call, one of the papers the union has recently captured; but none 
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of the other boys have done anything as yet, to my knowledge. If 
any more contemplate coming here, just let them know the state of | 
affairs.”’ 

Jameson & Morsk, book and job printers, 162 and 164 South 
Clark street, recently celebrafed the thirtieth anniversary of their estab- 
lishment in business, which commenced at 14 La Salle street, April 20, 
1856. It is seldom that in a city like Chicago, where constant chang- 
ing is the order of the day, a firm can be found that has remained 
unbroken for thirty consecutive years. Such a record speaks well for 
all parties concerned, and we sincerely trust the day is far distant when 
it will be the duty of THE INLAND PRINTER to announce, in this in- 
stance at least, a dissolution of partnership. 

REMOVALS.—The month of May, so far, has been a month of | 
removals among the printing and kindred trades. The following are | 
the new locations of a number of firms which have recently changed 
quarters: Dalziel Printing Company, 223 Dearborn street; Poole Bros., 
308 Dearborn street; Clark & Longely, 308 Dearborn street; Hans- 
com & Company, 170 Madison street: Pictorial Printing Company, 
corner Fifteenth and State streets; H. C. Tiffany, 196 Clark street; 
Northwestern Lumberman, 308 Dearborn street; Zhe Citizen, 79 
Dearborn street; American Engineer, 294 Dearborn street; Wagener 
& Co., electrotypers, 196 and 198 Clark street; Workman Bros., blank 
book makers, 86 and 88 Dearborn street; Levytype Company, 170 
Madison street; S. P. Rounds, Jr., & Co., printers’ supplies, 316 Dear- 
born street. 

THE reduction in the price of the 77zéune from five to three cents, 
was shortly followed by a similar move on the part of the Zzter Ocean, 
and now the Zvening Yournal, the oldest daily in the city, has been 
compelled to follow suit. On Monday, May 3, it appeared as a seven 
column eight-page paper, with the announcement that it would in 
future be delivered at ten cents per week, and sold on the streets at two 
cents per copy. Two new Bullock perfecting presses, capable of 
printing 12,000 impressions per hour, have been ordered, one of which 
is already in operation, and the other will be in position in a few days. 
Altogether the Yournal may now be accepted as a model establishment, 
its composing-room being one of the best arranged and best lighted in 
the country. We sincerely wish it and its managers abundant success 
in the new venture. 

THE E1icHt Hour MovEMENT. — The printers of Chicago, in 
harmony with other workingmen, are infected with the eight hour 
movement. 
from 37 to 40 cents per 1,000 ems on evening papers, with a reduction 
from seven to six hours’ composition. The proprietors have united in 
a demand for arbitration on the amended scale, which has been 
acceded to. The book, job and weekly newspaper branches are 
moving in the same direction, and are asking a slight advance with a 
reduction of the hours of labor. We are unable to give the result of 
the movement in this issue, but we feel confident the printers will 


The newspaper compositors, on May 1, altered the scale 


avoid a strike, and will not endeavor to impose burdens upon the trade 
which cannot be acceded to. We expect a satisfactory and peaceable 
settlement of the eight hour movement, so far as the printers of Chicago 
are concerned. 

In MemorIAM.—Edward Irwin, ex-president of Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union No. 16, died April 25, of consumption, aged fifty- 
one years. He was born in County Longford, Ireland, and left his 
home for the New World when a boy of fourteen, all alone. He 
reached Montreal, Canada, in 1849, where he had two sisters residing, 
and in that city he first entered a printing office. It took but a few 
months to make him dissatisfied with Montreal, and the restless, ambi- 
tious boy determined that the Far West of the United States was the 
promised land for him. He arrived in Chicago the same year—1849— 
and went to work in the Advertiser office, and in this office and the 
Tablet he completed his apprenticeship. His self-reliant, though impul- 
sive and generous nature, is well illustrated by the fact that in 1852 he 
sent back to his home in Ireland for his younger brother Thomas; went 
all the way to New York to meet him, and, like a gray-headed father, 
though a mere boy of seventeen, he piloted him safely to Chicago, and 
secured him, also, a place in the printing office. He first worked as a 
journeyman in the Avening Journal office and in the office of ‘Long 
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| his time and means in behalf of the union to which he belonged. 





John” Wentworth—the Democrat. He was early identified with Chicago 
Typographical Union, and became one of its most devoted and enthusi- 
asticmembers. His faith in trades unions, as the best means to right the 


| wrongs of workingmen and secure the independence of and proper remu- 


neration for labor, was unfaltering. He was instrumental in establishing 


| the Trade and Labor Assembly of Chicago, and founded the Progressive 


Age, a newspaper intended to represent and further the interests of 


organized labor in this city. The paper lived but a few years, owing 


| to dissension in the labor ranks and, probably, lack of business capacity 


in its conduct, and its failure was a severe blow to Mr. Irwin, who had 
devoted his best efforts to its success. He was a man of unusual 
energy of character, and considered it a duty and privilege to spend 
In 
1878, he was elected president of the organization, and was re-elected 
in 1879, and in this capacity he was tireless and unceasing in his 
efforts to accomplish measures of permanent benefit to the union. 
With this end in view, he originated and carried out what was after- 
ward known throughout the United States as ‘the Chicago policy,” a 
measure which sought to include in the union ranks all those on the 
In conformity with this project, about one hundred and fifty 
The benefits 


outside. 
persons were admitted to Chicago union at one meeting. 
resulting from this policy have not been apparent. So many of those 
admitted proving to be mediocre or incompetent workmen, and unable to 
command the scale of wages they had pledged themselves to maintain, 
the majority gradually drifted back into the cheap-labor offices. About 
this time Mr. Irwin entered into another departure from established 
custom, and, with several other congenial fellow-craftsmen, started a 
This project, after months of hard work 
Mr. Irwin’s 


coéperative printing office. 
and mental care, collapsed, owing to want of capital. 
physical structure was unable to withstand the self-imposed tasks 
inflicted upon it, and the disease which proved fatal developed itself 
about two years ago. During his long and distressing illness he was 
keenly alive to the wants and needs of the working classes, and his 
soul was absorbed in the labor problem now in process of solution. 
Even on the day of his death, he insisted on having the labor news 
read to him, and his comments showed his mind as clear and his 
interest as unflagging as ever. He was buried on the 27th ult. in the 
typographical union lot at Rose Hill cemetery, and now lies there 
surrounded by his fellow-craftsmen who went before him. A very 
large concourse assembled at the funeral to do honor to his memory, 
among whom was the towering but now tottering form of Hon. “ Long 
John” Wentworth, Mr. Irwin’s old-time, appreciative employer. Let 
us hope “ Ed.” has reached that peace and rest which was denied him 
here in the selfish struggle for existence, for it is certain that, if the life 
to come is one of growth and progression, his well known voice is even 
now resounding through the heavens in behalf of justice and equality 
for the human race. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

TuE Toronto Glode has become a union office by arbitration. 

Every printer in Montgomery, Alabama, is said to be a member of 
the union. 

THE state printing of Virginia has been awarded to J. E. Goode, of 
Richmond. 

TEN female compositors were recently initiated by the St. Louis 
typographical union. 

A NEw French paper is about to be published at Northampton, 
Mass., by P. C. Chatel. 

THE price of composition has been advanced on all papers in La 
Fayette, Indiana, from 25 to 30 cents per thousand. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON once said: “I-had rather have newspapers 
without government than a government without newspapers.” 

THE typographical union recently organized in Petersburg, Va., 
was granted the same charter and number it had thirteen years ago. 

CONGRESSMAN FARQUHAR, of this city, seems to have taken Wash- 
ington workingmen by storm. He is an invited guest at everyone of 
their meetings, and his speeches have the old-time Farquhar ring about 
them which his comrades at the case so well remember. Few men 
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have done more for unionism in the past than our member of congress, | 
and it is the wish of all his constituents that he may continue to do as | 
much for the unionism of the future.— Buffalo Truth. | 

A NEzRASKA editor who has helped to start sixteen different papers, | 
has at length become disgusted with his experience, and is now farming 
near Brownsville. 


THE difficulty which has existed for some time between the Zven- 
ing Wisconsin and the Milwaukee typographical union has been 
amicably adjusted. 


THE Appleton Paper and Pulp Company, Appleton, Wisconsin, will 
build a factory at Monico, which will give employment to two hundred 
hands, and cost $100,000. 


NorMAN L. GEORGE Munro, the well known publisher of New 
York, has determined to give his employés a Saturday half-holiday 
without reduction of wages. 


THERE are 633 German papers published in the United States, of | 
which 83 are daily, 76 Sunday and 474 weekly papers. The circula- | 
tion ranges from 400 to 65,000. 


THE secretary of the Detroit Typographical Union announces that 
the Detroit ree Press is now a union office, after having been closed | 
to union printers for nineteen years. 


A COLORED woman, Miss Carrie Bragg, is editor of the Virginia 
Lancet, published at Petersburg, Virginia, the only newspaper in the 
Union conducted by a lady of color. 

THE newsboys of Washington, D. C., are organized into a union 
numbering one hundred members, and they declare they will not sell 
or handle “ rat” or boycotted newspapers. 


THE union printers of Kentucky have succeeded in getting a bill 
through the legislature which declares that state printing contracts must | 
not of necessity be let to the lowest bidder. | 

THE hearing on the injunction against the members of New Haven, 
Conn., typographical union, for boycotting the New Haven Yournal 
and Courier has been indefinitely postponed. 


AT a recent meeting of the Memphis typographical union, a | 
resolution was adopted prohibiting the use of plate matter in any office 
under the jurisdiction of that union after May 1. z 

Mr. JOHN FRANEY, of Buffalo, in a communication to the Cra/fts- 
man, advocates a system by which a union label will be put in books 
and pamphlets, the composition of which is done in union offices. 
The proposition does not strike us favorably. 

Two of the leading papers of Texas, the Galveston Mews and 
the Dallas ews, located in cities 315 miles apart, are now under the 
same management. The same editorials and news matter appear in 
each, being sent back and forth by telegraph. 

TYPOGRAPHIA No. 7, of New York, has adopted the system of 
measuring by the letters (the Rastall system), instead of by ems, and 
has fixed $15 a week ds wages for forty-eight hours. No. 6 has agreed 
not to allow its members to work in any office in which No. 7 has a 
strike. 


To the items of paper, composition, proofreading, presswork, etc., 
add for rent and expenses and interest upon investment in type, presses, 
etc., upon each job done 20 percent. This will give you about the 
dead cost. Now, if you want a profit, add one-third to the total, and, in 
some cases, one-half. 


C. C. BLAKELEY, of Albion, Michigan, has perfected a handy little 
invention which permits the free use of the case while correcting proof, 
and saves room, type, time and cases. They are used in pairs, and are 
attached to the lower case in such a manner as to permit a galley to rest 
upon them without touching the case. 

A CHARTER has just been granted to the printers of Denison, Texas, 
by the International Typographical Union. The first name on the 
document is that of Mrs. R. Y. Kirkpatrick, a lady whom we know to 
be a good typesetter, and who proved her loyalty to the union cause 
during the days of trouble at Austin and Waco. ‘ Equal pay for equal 
work” is what union men advocate, and women are as welcome as 
men, provided they are competent workers.—Kansas City Boycotter. 








THE compositors employed on the Hebrew papers of New York 
have recently formed a union, which is known as “The Hebrew 
Typographical Union No. 1.” Previous to its formation they were 


| only able to earn $6 per week, and frequently had to work fifteen and 


even eighteen hours per day to secure this scanty pittance. Now all 
this is changed, the hours of labor have been reduced, the scale of 
wages increased, and a regular day for the payment of wages instituted. 


Mr. ALEX. DuculID, the champion typesetter, was tendered a testi- 


| monial banquet by his fellow-craftsmen and friends at the Grand Hotel, 


Cincinnati, April 15. The following were the toasts,on the occasion : 
“ Art Preservative of Arts,’ Eugene Streck; “Our Guest: Cincinnati 
is proud of Him,” Harry M. Ogden; “ His Competitors: They made 


| Victory a Giant Task,’ Alex. Duguid; “Cincinnati Typograhical 


Union No. 3, Mother of the International Union—Union of Unions,” 
Capt. D. P. Walling; ‘*The Press: It is Material Food for us and 
Mental Food for the World,’ Claude Meeker. 
FOREIGN. 

In 1885, Germany had no fewer than 8,000 apprentices to 19,000 
journeymen. 

THREE political papers are published at Tangiers, one in Spanish, 
another in French, and a third in English. 


IT is stated that the Messrs. Galignani, Paris, are erecting a home 


| for aged printers, which will cost seventy thousand pounds. It will 
| be opened in 1887. 


From the last yearly report of the Scottish Typographical Associa- 
tion, ending December, 1885, we learn that it has an accumulated fund 
of $18,350 in its treasury, and an actual membership of 2,000. 


THE Chamber of Lithographic Printers, Paris, has elected for its 
honorary president during the present year, M. Lemercier; president, 
M. Champenois; MM. Engelman and Buttner-Thierry, vice-presidents ; 
M. Weber, secretary. 

A NEW journal connected with the Graphic Arts has been started at 
3uenos Ayres under the title of Z/ /oligrafo. It is edited by M. 
Rudolf Soukup. A second new printing trade journal has been started 
at Lisbon under the title of 4 /mprensa. 


PRICES are booming in Naples. An overseer with a weekly salary 
of $5 is considered to hold a fat situation. How they manage to raise 
a family on this income is a conundrum, but it should be remembered 
that there a “drop o’ the cratur’’ costs nothing. 

For the six months ending December 31, 1885, thirty-three mem- 
bers of the London Typographical Association were removed by death. 
Their aggregate ages amounted to 1,320 years, the maximum and 
minimum of individuals being seventy-six and twenty-two respectively. 
The above total gives an average age for each deceased member of 
exactly forty years. 


THE Telegraphic Conference, which met recently at Berlin, brought 
a considerable amount of work to the imperial printing office, to which 
was intrusted the printing of the official report of the proceedings. 
The work was done during the night, and employed 24 compositors, 
16 bookbinders, 6 boys, and 2 firemen, besides overseers, readers, etc. 
The overtime amounted to 9,400 hours. 


THERE are now 250 printing-machines and hand-presses at work 
in Denmark. During the last twelve years 10,900 publications have 
appeared, being at the rate of one book for every 2,475 inhabitants ; 
whilst in England the proportion is one book for 6,000 inhabitants. 
The most widely-circulated publications are those of the Mormons, 
with editions of 100,000 and 300,000 copies. 

In the Academy of Science and Arts, in Munich, are preserved the 
following mementos of Alois Senefelder: the first lithographic impres- 
sion ever made by Senefelder; the first drawing on stone made in the 
year 1797. This little drawing represents a burning building, and was 
the vignette of a two-voiced song entitled “The Burning of Neucetting.” 
Also the first so-called gallows press, invented by Senefelder himself in 
1797, and built by him, seven feet in height, and later increased in 
height to ten and one-half feet ; Senefelder’s last hand-press and table ; 
Senefelder’s music note-dipper, his drawing-pen and penknife; also a 
pallet of zinc, with six shades of color shown on it; also a piece of his 
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own make of lithographic crayon, ten and one-half ounces in weight 
and five inches in width, not finished, but left in the iron pot during a 
case of sickness. Furthermore, the dead mask of Senefelder, also the 
skull and right arm taken from his grave in 1846. 

AT the last half-yearly meeting of the New South Wales Typo- 
graphical Association, a motion was carried increasing the price of 
composition per thousand to Is. 2d. for morning newspapers and Is. 
1d. for evening newspapers. In jobbing and book offices, 1s. 3d. per 
hour, or Is. per thousand ; night work, Is. 6d. per hour. The mini- 
mum for weekly wages of forty-eight hours, is £2.15 $13.75. 

THE Journte, 2 first-class illustrated daily newspaper, is now printed 
on a rotary machine, specially designed for the purpose by M. Marinoni. 
The distributing and inking powers are said to be threefold those of 
any other rotary, while its compactness is very noticeable. The speed 
is 8,000 copies of the paper per hour, and the copies emerge from 
the machine ready folded, and are deposited in a pile on a receiving- 
table. 

THE government printing office, at Adelaide, has forwarded a 
creditable exhibit for the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. It consists 
of handsomely bound volumes of letterpress and stationery, the work- 
manship of which is excellent. The books do not present any new 





features, but they will serve the purpose of showing to visitors to the | 


exhibition, that the colony is capable of turning out first-class work in 
this department. 

A STRANGE jubilee was celebrated on January Ig at Berlin, at the 
manufactory of printers’ joinery belonging to Herr A. Kraft. It was 
apropos of the completion of the 100,000 pair of cases, or rather case, 


as the type cases in Germany consist of one single piece, uniting upper | 


and lower case. All the workmen of the firm participated at the feast. 
Of case-frames, 5,980 had been completed up to the same day on the 
premises of the firm. 

Apvices from Adelaide report trade there as having been, on the 
whole, very dull, many hands having left South Australia to endeavor 
to better their fortunes. At Brisbane, little or no change has occurred, 


the newspaper offices being busy, and, taking account of the time of | 


year, the jobbing offices well supplied. At Melbourne it cannot be 
said that trade is still so good, as a number of men have come out 
from the government printing-office, and many from the various offices 
in the city. 

THERE are twenty-two letterpress printing-offices in the island of 
Java, and in nearly all private offices the work, even the composition, is 
done by Chinese, under the management of Dutchmen, whilst the 
government office gives occupation to European workmen only, with 
the rank of employés. The town of Batavia possesses six letterpress 
and two lithographic offices. Of the rest, there are five at Soerabaja, 
four at Samarang, two at Soerakarta, and the remaining five are dis- 
tributed in five different towns. The island of Sumatra can only boast 
of two, and Celebes of one printing-office. 


RussIA is attempting to kill the Polish press in Poland. An order 
has been issued that all Polish papers shall be printed half in Russian, 
half in Polish, that is to say, the Polish contents are to be given also in 
the Russian language. In consequence of this, the papers will have 
either to dispense with half their usual contents or to double their space. 
As they nearly all print only small editions, this order is equivalent to 
entire suppression to not a few, who are not able to pay a translator and 
afford Russian types and composition. Russia never stops at trifles, 
when it makes up its mind to accomplish a purpose. 


On Saturday, the 13th of March, the sixty-fourth election in con- 
nection with the Printers’ Pension Corporation of London, took place, 
when twenty-two pensioners were to be elected, this being the largest 
number placed on the funds at any one election. There were altogether 
fifty-six candidates, twenty-three men and thirty-three women. It isa 
noteworthy fact, as bearing upon the longevity of printers, that the 
average age of the male candidates was sixty-seven years and three 
months, the maximum and minimum ages being respectively eighty- 
one and fifty-eight years. The women, on the other hand, contrary to 
the generally accepted notion, show a lower average, namely sixty-six 
years and eight months. 








LUMINOUS PRINTING. 

An Italian has, it is alleged, invented a luminous printing ink that 
renders it possible for newspapers to be read in the dark. What a 
luxury it will be, when one is restless at night, to be able to take up a 
book or newspaper and read himself into a somnolent condition, with- 
out the trouble or danger attending other lights ! 

Luminous cards are not unusual, and the reader may not be 
surprised at some future time to find himself able to read his Scéentific 
American at night, without other light than its brilliant pages will reflect. 
Stranger things than this are constantly occurring in the invention line. 
—Scientific American. 





WHAT IS WORTH DOING IS WORTH DOING 
WELL. 

We hereby acknowledge the receipt of a book of specimens, the 
work of the well known typographic artist, Mr. George A. Moore, of 
the job printing establishment of E. M. Bates, Beverly, Mass., which 
should be in the hands of every aspiring printer in the United States. 
In design, execution and effect the samples shown are worthy of the 
highest commendation alike from a compositor’s and a pressman’s stand- 
point. The coloring is especially good, and in every instance is harmo- 
nious and attractive—a very essential element in this class of work. In 
fact, Mr. Moore seems to have made a special study of this feature, and 
he has admirably succeeded. The operations through which an 
engraved card in colors requiring s?x impressions passes are given in 
detail, so that a valuable lesson may be gained therefrom by the learner. 
In a future issue we shall again refer to some of the specimens shown. 
In the meantime, however, we advise our young friends and older 
folks who are zo¢ too old to learn, to enclose fifty cents in a letter and 
send the same to Mr. Bates fora copy, and they will not regret having 
done so. 


A CHINESE PRINTING-OFFICE. 

A reporter on the San Francisco #efort, who recently made a trip 
to the Chinese quarters, says that a visit to a Chinese printing establish- 
ment is productive of much that is interesting. Movable types are in 
use in the San Francisco Chinese newspaper offices. The manner of 
getting a Chinese newspaper on the press is very primitive. The 
editor takes American newspapers to friends, from whom he gets a 
translation of the matter he needs, and after getting it written in 
Chinese, in a manner satisfactory to him, he carefully writes it upon 
paper chemically prepared. Upon the bed of the press, which is of the 
style that went out of use with the last century, is a lithograph stone. 
Upon this the paper is laid until the impression of the characters is left 
there. A large roller is inked and pressed over the stone after it has 
been dampened with a wet sponge, and nothing remains but to take 
the impression upon the newspaper that is to be. The Chinese press- 
man prints thirteen papers every five minutes, five papers in the same 
time less than Benjamin Franklin had a record for. A Chinese print- 
ing-office has never been struck by lightning. 

The life of a Chinese journalist is a happy one. He is free from 
care and thought, and allows all the work of the establishment to be 
done by the pressman. The Chinese compositor has not yet arrived. 
The Chinese editor, like the rest of his countrymen, is imitative. He 
does not depend upon his brain for editorials, but translates them from 
all the contemporaneous American newspapers he can get. There is 
no humorous department in the Chinese newspaper. 

The newspaper office has no exchanges scattered over the floor, 
and in nearly all other things it differs from the American establish- 
ment. ‘The editorial room is connected by a ladder with bunks on a 
loft above, where the managing editor sleeps, and next to it is, invari- 
ably, a room where an opium bunk and a layout reside. 

Evidences of domestic life are about the place, pots, kettles and 
dishes taking up about as much room as the press. In one instance, 
on Washington street, a barber shop is run in the same apartment with 
the editorial room, and in all cases no disposition is shown to elevate 
the “ printer” above his surroundings. If an editor finds that journal- 
ism does not pay, he gets a job washing dishes or chopping wood, and 
he does not think he has descended far either.—Zxchange. 
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CHINESE PAPER MAKERS. 


Eighteen hundred years ago the Chinese made paper from fibrous 
matter reduced to a pulp. Now, each province makes its own peculiar 
variety. The celebrated Chinese rice paper, that so resembles woolen 
and silk fabrics, and on which are painted quaint birds and flowers, is 
manufactured from compressed pith, which is cut spirally by a keen 
knife into slices six inches wide and twice as long. Funeral papers, 
or paper imitations of earthly things which they desire to bestow on 
departed friends, are burned over their graves. They use paper window 
frames, paper sliding doors, and paper visiting cards a yard long. It is 
related that when a distinguished representative of the British govern- 
ment visited Pekin several servants brought him a huge roll, which, 
when spread out on the floor, proved to be the visiting card of the 


Emperor. 





BLEACHING DRAWINGS MADE UPON A PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PRINT. 


To bleach drawings made upon a photographic print, procure good 
plain paper, salted, and float the same on a silver bath made as follows: 


Distilled Water sos ceccsccccecdcvccecssccseseccssccsiosessce ounces, 9 


Nitrate of silver...... LTA ALAS DERE S Ded ebge aka tea NeKeS 1 


Dissolve the silver in the water and separate three ounces of the 
solution from the rest, to which add liquor ammonia until the oxide of 
silver formed is redissolved and the solution is again clear. Then add 
it to the remaining six ounces of solution. Oxide of silver will again 
be formed, which can be allowed to settle to the bottom, or decant and 
filter same. 

Give sufficient time in printing to get out all the detail, but do not 
print very strongly, thoroughly wash until the print becomes red (do 
not use warm water). When the excess of silver has been thoroughly 
removed by several changes of water, place the same in freshly-made 
hypo.; let it be rather weak and about equal proportions of hypo- 
sulphite of soda and good bicarbonate of soda. It should remain in 
this solution about ten or twelve minutes only, and not longer than that 
time. You desire simply to fix the image temporarily and not perman- 
ently. Thoroughly wash the same in several changes of clean water, 
and then mount on cardboard. 

The drawing should be made as soon as possible after the paper is 
thoroughly dried, for, if kept several days, the image will begin to show 
signs of dissolution. After the artist has outlined enough for his guid- 
ance, flow on the bleaching solution as you would collodion, and in 
fifteen minutes you will have a pure white paper without the slightest 
trace of a photographic substratum.—W. W. Bode, in Lithographer 
and Printer. 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 
CORRECTED FROM MONTH TO MONTH. 


Akron.—State of trade, slack at present; prospects, will be fair when local 
troubles end; composition on evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job 
printers, per week, $10 and upward. There is some talk here of adopting the eight 
hour system, though none of the offices has conceded it so far. The Labor Press, 
started by a rat, pulled up stakes last week. There will be a labor newspaper, 
started by union typos, here soon. No. 182 is getting stronger every week, 

Cambridgeport.—State of trade, fair; prospects, bright; bookwork, 40 and 42 
cents; job printers, per week, $16 and $18, No difficulty, but plenty of help here 
now. 

Chicago.—State of trade, fair; prospects, uncertain; composition on morning 
papers, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 37 cents; job printers, per week, 


Dayton.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 35 cents; evening, 32 cents; bookwork, 32 and 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15. 

Denver.—State of trade, very much depressed; prospects, rather gloomy ; 
composition on morning papers, 45 cents; evening, 4o cents; bookwork, 40 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $21. Give this city a wide berth; overcrowded. 


Detroit.—State of trade, good; prospects, very encouraging ; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 32 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, 
per week, $14. First-class men can find work, though no great demand for them. 


Galveston.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not good; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 45 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per 
week, $20. 

Indianapolis.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very encouraging ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job 
printers, per week, $15. No difficulty. 

Joliet.—State of trade, fair; prospects, medium; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents ; evening, 27 cents ; bookwork, 27 cents; job printers, per week, $12 
to $15. An occasional ‘‘sub”’ might catch on, 

Kalamazoo.—State of trade, dull; prospects, improving; composition on 
morning papers, 27 cents; evening 25 cents; job printers, per week, $12. A new 
daily has just been started, 

Knoxville.—State of trade, fair to middling; prospects, favorable ; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, $14. 

Leadville.—State of trade, dull; prospects, far from encouraging ; composition 
on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 50 cents; job printers, 
per week, $26. 

Lincoln.—State of trade, fair; prospects, encouraging ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 33 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $15. 

Mobile.—State of trade, dull; prospects, discouraging ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per 
week, $16. Demand fully supplied. 


New Haven.—State of trade, very good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15. 


Omaha.—State of trade, improving ; prospects, encouraging; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents ; evening, 32 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $15. 

Portland, Ore.—State of trade, rather dull ; prospects, somewhat encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; job printers, per 
week, $21. 


Quebec.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair ; composition on morning papers, 
30 cents; evening, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $7 and upward. 


Richmond, Va.—State of trade, fair ; prospects, not encouraging ; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, 
per week, $16. Weare boycotting Boughman Bros. This office has never been in 
the union. All hands left last February. Is now run by rats. 


Sacramento.—State of trade, fair; prospects, dull; composition on morning 
papers, socents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $21, 


Salt Lake. —State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $18 to $21. No 
difficulty, and all printers here seem to be employed. 


San Francisco.—State of trade, middling; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, 
per week, $18, 


South Bend.—State of trade, moderate ; prospects, fair; composition on evening 
papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $14. After some hard 
work by the union, South Bend has been made a 30 cent town. 


Springfield, Ill.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 334 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15. The trade flush enjoyed for the last few months is lessening, and 
sufficient workmen are here to fill the demand, 


St. Louis.—Composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; 
bookwork, 40 cents ; job printers, per week, $18. 

Topeka.—State of trade, good; prospects, encouraging ; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents ; evening, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $15. There will proba- 
bly be some work for job hands in a short time. Weare fighting against the Com- 





$18. Large numbers of printers are arriving in Chicago, and those « plating 


coming are warned. 


Cincinnati.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, 
$18. Printers could go farther and fare worse. 


Columbia, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging ; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 4o cents; bookwork, nine hours, $15 per 
week ; job printers, per week, $16 and $18. 

Columbus.—State of trade, very good; prospects, flattering ; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 33% cents; bookwork, $14 per week; job 
printers, per week, $14. 








ith, and also against the printers’ protective fraternity. 


Toronto.—State of trade, fair; prospects, dull ; composition on morning papers, 
30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, per week, $11. 


Wilkesbarre.— State of trade, booming; prospects, very good; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job 
printers, per week, $14 to $15. Newspaper “ comps”’ can find plenty of subbing, 
The new scale of prices was accepted by all except one office, and that will, we 
believe, come in in due time. 

Winnipeg.—State of trade, good; prospects, uncertain; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $16, No 
difficulty. 
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A POPULAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH AND THE 
THE GOSPEL OF HEALTH FOR ALL. 
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EuGene Baker, Composiror, Houston, Texas, 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


SANBORN’S new back-forming machine, for forming the backs for 
blank books, is almost considered an indispensable in their manufac- 
ture, and is now in use by the best firms throughout the country who 
make blank books. 


RuegscH & SMITH have recently opened a printers’ supply house 
and workshop for the repair of presses, etc., at 59 Oneida street, Mil- 
waukee. All orders and work committeed to their trust will be 


promptly attended to. 


WE direct the special attention of our readers to the new iron 


standing press, illustrated in the present issue of THE INLAND 


PRINTER, and recently put in the market by Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 
69 Beekman street, New York. It is the largest size and lowest price 
No. 6 press ever built. It is strong, powerful and well made. Price 
on cars at factory, $90. 


WE acknowledge the receipt of a superb fifty-two page specimen 
book of brass rule, circles, dashes, etc, manufactured by Walker & 
Bresnan, 201-205 William street, New York. It contains nearly 1,400 
samples, extending from the plain labor-saving single rule to the orna- 
mented three-line pica, an assortment adapted to every shade and 
character of work. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS desiring their goods placed in the western 
market, would do well to write Edwin T. Gillette & Co., manufac- 
turers’ agents of paper stocks, room 113 Home Insurance Building, 
205 La Salle street, Chicago. Their acquaintance with both jobbers 


and consumers is of long standing, and anyone placing their paper | 


in their hands will find their interests looked after carefully and well. 


WE have received from A. M. Collins, Son & Co., 527 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, samples of cut cards, square and round, of corona, diadem 
and three-ply ivory board, in colors of cream, pearl, stcaw, tea rose, 
white, pink, sea foam, violet, terra cotta, azure, primrose, violet, lilac, 
fawn, gray, etc. The round corners are a novelty, and particularly 
valuable for business purposes. We advise printers to write for samples. 


THE New York Celluloid Stereotype Company has just leased a 
building, 279 Front street, where, with increased facilities, they expect 


to largely extend their business. The use of celluloid plates has steadily | 


increased, and they are giving excellent satisfaction. Celluloid adver- 
tising cuts are the specialty of the company. Advertisers like them 
because of their lightness, the cost and trouble of mailing cuts being 


thereby reduced. 


THE patent registers manufactured by W. N. Durant, Milwaukee, | 
Wisconsin, are adapted for use on any machine where automatic | 


counting is required. They are made entirely of iron, steel and brass, 
with all parts made interchangeable, suv that new wheels, springs or 
dials can be put in in case of accident to the old ones. 
device enables the person carrying the key to instantly reset the 


machine to 0, or any number desired. 


A GRAND MIsTAKE.—At a recent meeting of scientists, held in | 


England, the chairman stated that, though printing appliances had 
made such wonderful development, there was one thing which he 
thought had not improved, and that was the 774, when compared with 
that which had been lately found on the Egyptian papyrus, and which 
was perfectly legible at the present day. It is evident, from the fore- 
going, that Geo. Mather’s Sons’ zzés were not manufactured at the 
time referred to. 


REMOVAL.—The Liberty Machine Works, New York, formerly 
The F. M. Weiler’s Liberty Machine Works, have been removed from 
51 Beekman street to new and greatly enlarged quarters at 54 Frank- 
fort street. In addition to their other facilities the proprietors have 
recently added an extensive machine shop for the manufacture and 
repair of printers’ machinery, under the control of skilled and trust- 
worthy mechanics. By the by, the new style of Liberty job printing 
press built at this establishment, has recently had added thereto a 
throw-off as well as a new-style fountain. 


Messrs. Fucus & LANG have in press a practical treatise on photo- 
engraving processes, containing information the trade is greatly in want 
of. It is written by a thorough practical mechanic, A. F. W. Leslie, 
the well known photo-engraver and artist of New York, and contains 
instructions in drawing, photographing, the swelled gelatine process, 
wash-out gelatine process, zinc etching, drawing on zinc and transfer 
paper, with full details of the chemicals and apparatus for each of the 
processes. It is also illustrated with samples of work done by each of 
these processes, and will be a valuable book of instruction to all parties 
interested in the graphic arts. Price, fifty cents. 


NEw firms are continually entering the field, presenting “new 
schemes,” and offering ‘‘special inducements and extra attractions,” 
by which “to promote the interests and secure the patronage of the 
country press; ’’ but those in need of service of this kind will find that 
the A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Co., the pioneer firm in this line, are still 
in the van. We notice, as a recent addition to their illustrated matter 
in the stereoplate department, a Washington letter, written and illus- 
trated especially for their own use. This must prove an attractive and 
interesting feature in their plate service and one that will be eagerly 
sought for by readers and publishers. Those who can use to advantage 
either stereoplates or printed sheets, will find that this firm can furnish 
anything that the varied demands of progressive journalism may 
require, in greater variety and larger amount, of superior quality than 


can be obtained elsewhere. 





PRANG’S EASTER CARDS. 
The Easter cards for 1886, issued by L. Prang & Co., of Boston, 





A re-setting | 


show a greater variety, and embody in a more striking way, the 
different sentiments appropriate to this season, than those of previous 
years. The artistic execution of many of the designs, and the tasty 
embellishment of their more pretentious publications, fully sustain the 
well earned reputation of this establishment as an art-publishing 


center. 





WE have received the first number of the Southern Publisher and 
Printer, of Louisville, Kentucky, devoted, as its name implies, to the 
interests of printers, publishers and lithographers. It is edited by Mr. 

| James Davidson, a gentleman well and generally known to the trade. 
We shall be pleased to hear of its success. 





BBREVIATED LONGHAND. By Wallace Ritchie. A complete 

system of note-taking without ambiguous signs. Every ambitious printer 
should own the book, and qualify himself for reporting in a few hours. Mailed for 
25 cents. Address TREASURER, INLAND PRINTER Co. 





A BARGAIN, in a first-class republican weekly paper and job office, 
| in a town of 1,200, located in southeastern Iowa. Entire outfit, if sold before 
June 1, 1886, will be disposed of Zow for cash, Address ‘‘ M.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER, 


Chicago, Ill. 





OR SALE.—A weekly paper published in Minnesota. For par- 


ticulars, apply to S. F. WADHAMS, Duluth, Minnesota. 





ee SALE—Complete electrotyping plant and good will of a 
| profitable business, that can be developed to any extent by a live business 
man with from $5,000 to $10,000, Address D. W. G., INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE.—A half interest in a first-class newspaper and job 
office in eastern Colorado, to a practical printer, with $500. This is a golden 
opportunity. Write for particulars to CHAS. CALLAHAN, Denver Junction, Col. 





es SALE—A Republican newspaper, in a superb southwest 
Missouri town. Over 1,000 circulation; fine job and advertising patronage, 
cash business last year, $5,000. Satisfactory reasons for selling. Address ASTRA, 
care INLAND PRINTER. 





I HAVE a few dozen of Hughes’ Conical Screw Quoins I desire to 


sell for cash ; never been in use. Address QUOINS, care INLAND PRINTER. 





ARGE PRINTERS.—A gentleman thoroughly posted in all 

departments of the printing business, is open for an engagement. Has had 

large experience, and is qualified to take the entire management of an extensive 
business, Address MANAGER, care of Lord & Thomas, Chicago, III. 





EWSPAPER FOR SALE.— Weekly newspaper and job office 
in thriving 3,500 Ohio town. Cylinder press, jobber, folder, steam engine, 
and plenty type and material. Business over $4,000 per year. Property came by 
will to present owners, who have other business interests requiring disposal of this. 
Will not be sacrificed, for every week shows clean cash balance, but will take low 
rice. Only those having the cash for a fair payment down need apply. Address 

. B, LYNN, care INLAND PRINTER, ‘ 




















EWSPAPER FOR SALE.—A rare chance to obtain one of the 

few really first-class country printing-offices in eastern Kansas, and one of the 
established democratic weeklies, of influence with the state ‘‘ leaders,”’ at a bargain. 
Located in county seat of one of the best counties in the state. Is equipped with 
power press, power paper-cutter, job presses, splendid stones, late style job type, 
plenty of body type, mailing-machine and every needed article for first-class work, 
and has the reputation among printers of being the cleanest and best selected country 
office in Kansas. Invoice exceeds $3,500, but will sell reasonably—a part on time— 
or will take a large job press and other material to amount of $1,000 out of the office 
and then sell for difference. Purchaser must have $1,200 to $1,500. The sole reason 
for selling is ill-health of present publisher, who desires to try the climate of the 
Pacific Coast. Sale must be effected by July 1, if at all. If you mean business and 
have enough money, address as below and we can deal. Address ‘‘ SCRIPT,”’ 
care INLAND PrinTER, No. 2 Taylor Building, Monroe street, Chicago, IIl. 





UTFIT FOR SALE.—Consolidating two papers gives me nearly 

a complete extra outfit for seven or eight column paper. Will sell very cheap, 

150 or 200 pounds good brevier, large number fonts plain and fancy type = 

uninked), wood type, cases, stone, etc. Write fora BARGAIN. ELMER i TAY- 
LOR, Traer, Iowa. 


a IN PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZA- 
TION. This little work is by a practical printer and writer, and is the only 
comprehensive treatise published. Every printer will find its contents of great 
value. Mailed for 25 cents. Address TREASURER, INLAND PrinTER Co. 
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GEO. H. TAYLOR. 


Geo. H. Taytor & Co. 


Commission Paper Dealers—* 


* Manufacturers’ Agents. 


We carry exclusively BOOK COVER and PRINT 
PAPERS, and our lines of these are more varied and 
complete than to be found in the West. 


HARVEY M. HARPER. 


We make a specialty of Yearly Contracts on Roll News. 


184 & 186 Monroe St., Cuicaco, IL. 
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FPREMCH LINEN. 


A STRICTLY First-CLass CREAM Laip LINEN FLAT PAPER 








500 Sheets to Ream. 
Made of Pure Linens. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 
We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 


12lb. Folio, . . . $3.00 per Ream, 12 lb. Demy, - $3.00 per Ream. 
iii “e 7 ‘ ‘ 4.00 “e “e “e “e - ie > .00 “ “ 

0°" ROG «+e. 4a" ad 20 ** Double Cap, . 5.00 “ ie 

20 “ec “ LEA 5.00 “ee “ 24 “ “ “ B 6.00 “ “ 





Above prices are net. 








CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


181 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. H. BonNELL & Co. 
PRINTING-INK 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Office— Tribune Building, New York. 


We manufacture all the PRINTING-INKS used on the following and many 
other publications ; 
HARPER’S WEEKLY & BAZAR, 
Mrs. FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
THE PARKER & TILTON ART EXHIBIT, 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
NEW YORK SUN, 
PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER, 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS, 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD, Etc, 








Superior Wood Type, Borders, Cabinets and Cases. 








on: FULTON 4 Duro, on 
mart nae s. 
NEW YORE. 











TURKEY BOXWOOD anp otHER ENGRAVERS’ WOODS, TOULS, Etc. 
N. B.— Morpers’ PATTERN LETTERS. 


Prouty Presses. i. Lolly Wood Type. 
Central Typefoundry. } SPECIAL AGENTS {Fe Typefoundry. 


THE UNION TYPEFOUNDRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Type and Brass Rule, 
PRESSES AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


298 Dearborn Street, 
———_—_-CHICAGO. 


A complete stock of Boston and Central Typefoundries’ Beautiful Faces con- 
stantly on hand, 


TELEPHONE 1040. 
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162-164 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 
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C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 


710 SANSOM ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


27 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
66 SHARP ST., BALTIMORE. 
198 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 
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“It STANDS AT THE HEAD.” 














tian touch of the finger should produce any character used by the 
operator of a writing machine; instruments that fail to accom- 
plish this are deficient, and do not fully meet the necessity that 
brought them forth. These facts are self-evident. 

The No. 2 “Caligraph” is the only writing machine that fully 
economizes time and labor; and economy of time and labor is the 
best reason we know for soliciting trade. Granting that we are at 
the front in this, we can show that our late improved machines excel 
in mechanical merit, durability and beauty of work. 

10,000 «“Caligraphs” are in daily use. 

We publish 400 letters from prominent men and firms which 
are convincing. For specimens, etc., address 


The American Writing Machine Co., 





New York Office, 237 Broadway. HARTFORD, CONN. 





THE NEW STYLE 


Liberty Job Printing Press, 


eo (4 Vy 






Four Sizes built: 13x19, 10x15, 9x13 and 17x11, inside the chase. 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


When writing state you saw the “ad.” in The Inland Printer. 


The Liberty Machine Works, 


——FORMERLY—— 


The F. M. Weiler’s Liberty Machine Works and Printing Warehouse, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


54 FRANKFORT St. NEW YORK. 





THE PARAGON 
Paper and Card Cutting Machines. 
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EDWARD L. MILLER, Mfr., 


328 Vine St. and 327 New St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Send green stamp for 24-page Illustrated Circular. 


Send red stamp for Moss-Type Process Circular.—Something entirely new. 
Send Photograph, Drawing or Print, for estimate. 


335 PEARL ST. 
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C.J URGENS.- 


“ STEREOTYPERS 

















FURNITURE. 








=THE = 


Wu. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wood Type and Borders. 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED FIRST CLASS. 
PRICE LIST, FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CoO. | 


286 to 296 FRANKLIN STREET, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


SPECIMEN BOOKS, WITH | UNIFORM IN QUALITY. 


WADBR’S 


Standard - Printing - Inks 


H. D. WADE & CO. 
7 Fulton St., New York. 


ECONOMICAL IN USE. 
RELIABLE IN EVERY WAY. 
The Best ts the Cheapest / ———— 


MARDER, LUSE & CO., Chicago, III. reo 
MARDER, LUSE & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. § bs: 


PRICE LISTS FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, 





EVERY PRINTING OFFICE 





Tue FRANCES REGISTERING MACHINE Co. 


IMPROVED REGISTERING MACHINE. | 


APPLICABLE 


J 'f 
500 in Use: TO ANY 


COMPACT, 
ACCURATE 


AND 


PRESS. 


No. 1, Registering to 
Tren THOUSAND, 


Frances Registering Machine Co. {™ “WostSn’ mass. 


PRINTING | 


SHOULD HAVE ONE. | 


THOMAS FOX, Pres. and Treas. GEO. N. FRIEND, Vice-Pres’t. 
GEO. B. FOX, Secretary. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN FINE 


| BOOK, COVER, NEWS, WRAPPING, 


ROOFING AND CARPET: FELT. 


Full Line of PARKER’S “Treasury” and ‘Com- 
mercial’’ Blotting on hand. 


LOCKLAND, OHIO, AND CHICAGO. 


153 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


LOCKLAND MILLS, CRESCENT MILLS, RIALTO MILLS. 
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+==—A REAVOLUTION IN RULK WORK== 
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226 PIBDAI STB} 





A Universal Machine —At once the Swiftest, Most Flexible, Most Precise and 
Most Simple; virtually, three distinct Machines tn one. 


T will cut from the strip, rules for forms of three, four, five, six, eight, ten, twelve, or 
a greater number of sides, of equal or unequal length, cutting and mitering at once, 
and delivering the rule finished at both ends. 

_ It will do the same for diamonds and stars of three, four, five, six, eight, or a greater num- 

ber of points —large or small—the mitres at both ends being automatically kept in 

relationship to each other without regard to the varying acuteness of the points. 

Right and left mitres are made with the same setting off the gauge. 

For tabular work, diagrams, etc., rules can be slotted on top and bottom at any angle (and several at a time) so as to cross and interlock, and stars and other fancy shapes 

can be keyed together—and_thus be handled and preserved as single pieces, and taken apart or put together again at any time. 

CURVED RULES can be mitred, slotted, or cut in segments of circles, with the same facility and precision as straight rules. 

Wood, Rule, Riglet, Furniture, Electrotype and Stereotype Plates, Tint Plates, etc , can be cut and trimmed on this machine, 

All the above work can be done with the saw and gauges furnished with each machine—no special cutters being required. 

By substituting for the saw a shaped rotary cutter (shown at the side of the machine), with its appropriate gauge, two mitres are made at once to any required 

depth, on the best and swiftest system known to machanics, in either brass or wood rule. 

A Curving Apparatus forms part of the machine, so placed that it is always ready for use without interfering in any way with the use of the cutter, 

It is designed for those who believe that ‘‘ the best workmen have the best tools,’” and will more than save its costs in a single year. 

Price, complete with rectangular cutter and saw, $50.00. Without cutter and gauge, $45.00. Saws are6topicathick. Extra saws $1.25 each. 


pinata vei R. ATWATER & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


New Style Gordon Press. oe a ee 
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(IMPROVED) 











Five Sizes Made: 13x19, 1x17, 10x15, 9X13 & 8x12, 


(INSIDE THE CHASE). 















RINTERS in want of a Job Press are invited to address us for full information 
P concerning our latest improved Presses. Every printer using them, or who have 
seen their operation, are unanimous in the opinion that they are the most perfect 
Job Press yet produced. Their simplicity of construction, and entire freedom from 
powerful springs and grinding’cams (resorted to by most of the job press manufac- 


turers to overcome incorrect mechanical principles), warrant us in claiming them to 
ON PRESS W ORKS be the most — and least expensive to keep in repair of any job press in the 
Address 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


market. 


THE PROUTY PRESS CO., 
99 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. No. 49 FEDERAL St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE STANDARD : THe———+ 


Ledger Papers L. L. Brown Paper Co's 


——— gyi R ecora 
PAPEHKRS. 


Have no equal for erasing and re-writing, are not excelled 
In the manufacture of Blank Books, County Records and in strength or fiber. Bookkeepers find them 
for Legal and Commercial Papers subject to wear. superior in finish, sizing and color. 


MILLS AT ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 

















L.L.. BROWN LINEN 
PAPER COMPANY LIEDGEIR 


IN EACH SHEET APPEARS THIS WATER-MARK, 


+ + €§<. BR. GABRVAHR, * * 


Successor and Manufacturer of Tuk Brown & CARVER 


IMPROVED: PAPER: GUTTING : KL ACHINES, 


614 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa., and 33 Beekman St., New York. 
- [nore Machines have been remodeled, and neither time 





nor expense has been spared in bringing them to a high 
and critical standard of perfection. They now stand first 
in the market. Unequaled for Durability, Excellence of Con- 
struction, Accuracy of Work and Rapidity of Movement; their 
merits are self-evident, and, by the testimony of the Centennial 
Judges, the Franklin Institute, and the American Institute of 
= New York, they are, in every respect, the most reliable machine 
= in the market. A trial will convince the most skeptical of the 
| adaptation of this machine to all kinds of work done by Printers, . 
Bookbinders, Paper-Box Makers, Label Printers, Lithographers, 
etc. The peculiar construction and perfect adjustment make 
them the strongest and most powerful machine in use. 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 


First.— Superior proportions and construction of machine frame, giving 

strength and solidity, without excess of metal. 

Seconp.— Superior manner of hanging and adjusting knife bar, thus reliev- 
ing head or top of machine frame from undue strain during the cut, and 
allowing easy and accurate adjustment of knife from either end. 

Tuirp.— Superior arrangement of machine table, same having slots or 
grooves for the traverse gauge to move in, thus | packer, | sheets of 
paper becoming wedged between bottom of gauge and table. 

FourtH.— Superior arrangement of traverse gauge, same being in sections 
and adjustable, permitting cutting of two widths at once, hence saving 
time and handling of stock. 

FirtH.—Superior arrangement of clamp and traverse gauge in combina- 
tion; construction is such as to permit stock to be cut to the last half- 
inch, thus effecting great saving in paper, and facilitating the cutting 
of small work. 

- a A S1xtH.—Superior position of clamp wheel, enabling operator to clamp 
Z SS s ZA stock aerey, and without — i 
PLEO. —— Pe pee —_ apes, oe and back of clamp, facilitating 
the handling and cutting of small work. 
SIZES OF PAPER CUTTING MACHINES—STEAM Power. E1cutu.— Simplicity of machine, no traps or springs of any kind; all 
$1,200 | 33 inch parts are easily accessible. 
pee +» 885 jo inch... 500°) Ninru.— Noiseless friction clutch, for starting and stopping the machine 
oseecene 223 arger sizes made to order. easily and without a jar, whereby a greatly increased speed is obtained 
Boxing and Shipping extra, Machines shipped at Purchaser's risk. without endangering the machine. 
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a Printing Presses. 





FURNISHED WITH THE LATEST AND MOST APPROVED 
LABOR SAVING DEVICES. 





FULL INFORMATION, DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, ETC., FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, 





J. H. CRANSTON, 


NORWICH, CONN. 





Office and Manufactory, 
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Plane 
Shaving 
Machine. 
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ii 4 | ; (i a 
Y/ | Ait ay machine of its kind, and 
a | y - din — is used for truing up the 
2 oe a) = plates before they are 
_ a a TT | == used.on the ais Per- 
fect accuracy is gained 
and much time saved in 
making ready after 
' plates are put on the 
press. All plates are 
shaved to exact thick- 
ness by means of a dial 


This is the most con- 
venient and accurate 


Slaps ; -- wheel and screw. 


R. Hoe & Co. Sfeessttie@t| 
Routing Sa 
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Machine. 


This machine is used for cutting 
out blank spaces in plates by means 
of rotating steel cutters as shown 
in cut. It is solidly mounted on an 
iron base. Power iscommunicated = 
to the upright shaft and thence by = 
pulleys and belts to the steel cutters. 3 
A spring rest prevents the tool 
from touching the plate till pressed 
down by the operator. The stand 
contains shelves for tools, etc. 


R. HOB. & €0., soa-Gemd Sire de © 


TUDOR ST., LONDON, £.C., ENGLAND. 








199-201 VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


KR RIB, PA. 





